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CHAPTER I. 
ROBERT OWEN 


I N the early years of the 19th century England 
presented a picture of economic and political 
change and unsettlement without parallel in its 
history. The landlords, in unfettered control of 
Parliament, were using their power to uproot the 
common field system of agriculture and to enclose 
the commons. The dispossessed agricultural 
population was being driven into the towns, where 
an even greater change was taking place. Here 
hand industry was giving way before the encroach¬ 
ments of the factory system and the steam engine. 

The country was in the throes of a simultaneous 
revolution in agriculture and industry. Society 
was in process of re-making. 

Such a process, when it proceeds with the 
rapidity which marked the Industrial Revolution, 
must necessarily cause a general dislocation and 
produce widespread suffering. We do not need to 
read the researches of historians and statisticians to 
gain an impression of the misery into which the 
vast social change plunged the working classes. It 
is writ large in the machine breaking, the rick 
burning, the Luddite riots, and similar disturbances 
which for years were prevalent in all parts of the 
country. 

It is not surprising that from this seething 
cauldron of economic change in which men's 
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relationships were altering fundamentally and 
rapidly, and in which new classes were appearing 
and old ones vanishing, new social creeds and 
political parties should be born. 

In 1815 the Napoleonic wars came to an end. As 
usual the Peace was marked by severe industrial 
depression, and the widespread unemployment was 
intensified by the demobilisation of large bodies of 
soldiery. 

In 1816 the misery produced by these varied 
causes was so appalling and the cost of Poor Relief 
so heavy that public attention was compelled to a 
problem which grew daily more pressing. It was 
in an attempt to find a solution that Robert Owen 
outlined his famous ‘Tlan,” which may be said to 
mark the birth of the modern Socialist movement. 

Robert Owen had already achieved an inter¬ 
national reputation as a philanthropist, an educa¬ 
tionalist and a model employer. He had started 
life as a penniless boy and had succeeded in 
amassing a large fortune. In 1800 he became 
manager and part owner of the New Lanark 
Spinning Mills and the village dependent on them, 
where his famous experiments were made. 

His policy as an employer contrasted very 
strongly with the customs of the day. It is unneces¬ 
sary to recount the conditions which disgraced the 
cotton industry; they are too well known. But at 
that time even the worst abuses were defended as 
essential to its very existence, not only by the manu¬ 
facturers, but also by the political economists. 

Owen’s benevolent nature revolted against the 
unnecessary misery, and during his connection with 
New Lanark he strove continuously and successfully 
to improve the lot of his employees. He refused 
entirely to recruit children for his mills from the 
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workhouses, as was the common practice, nor would 
he employ any child below the age of eight. He 
even encouraged parents to keep their children at 
the school, which he established, until they were 
ten. In 1816, when the United States Government 
laid an embargo upon the export of cotton and 
other spinners dismissed their hands on account of 
the shortage of raw material, Owen paid wages 
during the whole period of four months that the 
embargo lasted, expending £7,000 in unemployment 
pay. 

He abolished the gin palaces, and provided a 
central store where the workpeople could buy 
everything necessary at wholesale prices, plus a 
small percentage for expenses. In 1819 he estab¬ 
lished a public kitchen and eating house on the 
same lines. This latter institution, he estimated, 
saved his workers between four and five thousand 
pounds a year. 

In his treatment of his employees, Owen was a 
century in advance of his time, and as he combined 
these striking innovations with an equally striking 
business success, it is not surprising that his fame 
spread far beyond the borders of England, or that 
he should be regarded as an authority upon social 
questions. 

In 1816 he was present at a meeting of the 
“Association for the Relief of the Labouring Poor,” 
called to discuss the pressing problem of unemploy¬ 
ment. His reputation obtained for him a careful 
hearing, and, as a result of a striking speech, he 
was requested to draw up a report upon the pro¬ 
vision of work for the unemployed. 

This report, which became known as Robert 
Owen’s “Plan,” was published in the spring of 
1817. 
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At the time when Owen was engaged upon the 
preparation of his Plan he was far from being a 
Communist. He had no dreams of founding either 
a new party or a new doctrine. His aim was a mere 
reorganisation of the machinery of Poor Relief, 
and although the proposals were startlingly at 
variance with customary practice, both in spirit and 
form, there was nothing revolutionary in their 
object. Following the lines of his speech he sug¬ 
gested that the cause of unemployment was the 
displacement of labour owing to the increased use 
of machinery. As it was obviously impossible to 
abolish machinery or even curtail its development, 
he proposed that “advantageous occupation must 
be found for the unemployed working classes to 
whose labour mechanism must be rendered sub¬ 
servient, instead of being applied, as at present, to 
supersede it.'' 

To achieve this he proposed the organisation of 
the unemployed into self-supporting communities 
containing from five hundred to fifteen hundred per¬ 
sons, men, women and children. These communities 
were to be housed in large quadrangular buildings 
composed of living apartments, school, factories, 
etc. Production was to be upon a co-operative 
basis, meals were to be cooked in a communal 
kitchen and served in a communal dining hall. 
Married couples with their infants were to have 
private apartments, while the older children and 
single persons were to sleep in dormitories. 

Agriculture was to be the main occupation, but 
in order to make the communities as complete as 
possible, the other necessary crafts were to be repre¬ 
sented. As far as circumstances would allow, the 
communities were to live independently of the 
ordinary market. They were to produce their own 
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food and to supply their own needs. In other 
words, the unemployed were to be set to work to 
produce whatever they required for themselves. 

The cost of establishing such a community for 
twelve hundred persons, including the purchase of 
twelve hundred acres of land, and the erection of 
the housing, schools, workshops, etc., Owen 
calculated at £96,000. The necessary capital could 
be found either by the local rating authority, the 
Government, or even by private capitalists, who 
would be sure of an adequate return upon their 
capital on account of the superior efficiency and 
economy of the communal organisation. 

Such was the proposal that Owen made for the 
abolition of unemployment. 

The public reception of the Plan was at first 
satisfactory, though the Radicals and reformers were 
hostile, partly lest it should distract attention from 
the cause of franchise reform, but more generally 
because of the paternal form of government. The 
very general distress and the complete inability of 
the authorities to deal with it caused even so 
unorthodox a proposal as Owen’s to receive con¬ 
sideration, and many persons of importance 
expressed their interest and approval. Even David 
Ricardo, the economist, hoped for some benefit 
from it, and in 1819 voted for Sir W. de Crespigny’s 
motion in the House of Commons for a select 
committee to enquire into the Plan. 

Although Owen had first outlined his Plan with 
a very limited objective, within six months of its 
publication his ideas had expanded amazingly. It 
was no longer a mere scheme of Poor Relief, but 
had developed into a new and ideal system of 
society which would inevitably and rapidly super- 
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sede capitalism and competition. The reformer had 
turned revolutionist. 

The whole nation was to live in these barrack¬ 
like quadrangular village communities, which 
became popularly known as ‘‘Owen’s Parallelo¬ 
grams,” under a purely Communist regime. 
Institutional life was to be retained as preferable to 
the ordinary domestic household, not only on 
account of the greater efficiency and economy, but 
because, being less individualistic, it would develop 
to a greater extent the community spirit and lead 
to a “higher moral outlook.” Owen himself 
looked forward to ending his days as “an undis¬ 
tinguished member of one of these happy villages.” 

Wooler, the Editor of the Black Dwarf, a small 
Radical publication, while acknowledging Owen’s 
sincerity and philanthropy, makes the following 
comment, which is a shrewdly accurate picture of 
the Plan and its author : — 

“With Mr. Owen it would be useless to argue. He is only 
calculated to represent his system. A defence of it is beyond his 
powers. He therefore wisely shuns the replication, and persists 
in asserting that his Plan is the wisest, best and most admirable 
scheme that ever entered into any human comprehension. It is 
because it is ! ‘See what a pretty plan I have here drawn otii 
on paper, at what equal distances I have placed such and such 
buildings. How uniform they are. There are all the offices 
attached and detached that could be wished. There are schools 
and lecture rooms and committee rooms and brew-houses, and 
workhouses and granaries. There you will put the women, there 
the men, and there the children. They will be called to dinner 
every day regularly, and they will be clothed and taught and not 
worked very much. Oh ! how happy they must be. There is 
nothing to prevent it whatever. All the bad passions will be 
eradicated, and I should like to live there myself. Nobody that 
understands it can for a moment object to it. Why, there is 
to be a chapel in which only the truth is to be taught; and schools 
where nothing but useful knowledge is to be inculcated’ ! 

“Such is the reasoning Mr. Owen condescends to use; and if 
he had to make the beings who are to inhabit his paradise as well 
as to make the laws that should regulate them, there can be no 
doubt but that he would manage everything extremely well. . . . 
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All the mischievous effects resulting from the operation of the 
common laws of Nature are to be superseded, and Mr. Owen, 
like a new Creator, is to stand forward with a rod of power, more 
powerful than that of Moses and more beneficent than that of 
Deity.” 

Having conceived the millennium, Owen lost no 
time in taking steps to bring it about. He was a 
man of unusual energy, and threw himself whole¬ 
heartedly into his new task. He delivered lectures 
and wrote amazingly dull articles, scattering broad¬ 
cast free copies of the papers in which they 
appeared. In his autobiography he tells us that in 
this way alone he spent £4,000 in the two months 
of August and September, 1817. 

Henceforward Owen’s life was practically devoted 
to the advocacy of his Plan. From the day he con¬ 
ceived it, despite all failures, he remained convinced 
that it was assured of immediate success. Speaking 
on August 14th, 1817, at the City of London Tavern, 
he stated : — 

“The principles and plan are even now so fixed and permanent 
that hereafter the combined powers of the world will be found 
utterly incompetent to extract them from the public mind. It 
will from this hour go on with increasing celerity. Silence will 
not retard its course, and opposition will give increased celerity 
to its movements.” 

Eighteen years later, on January 7th, 1836, 
Francis Place notes in his diary that Owen, in the 
presence of a large number of people, informed 
him that within six months his system would be 
completely established in England. 

Like most social reformers of the time, Owen was 
a firm believer in the perfectibility of human 
nature under good conditions; which to him meant 
life in a communal village. Nevertheless he 
recognised very clearly that the imperfections of 
character produced by the competitive system 
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would require some little time to disappear. In a 
letter of September 14th he details a plan for the 
easiest method of superseding capitalist society by 
his communal villages. Conceiving class, religious 
and political distinctions as likely to be provocative 
of friction until communal environment had pro¬ 
duced superior moral outlook,’’ he suggested 
the separation of the various classes and opinions 
into different communities. His proposals with 
regard to the different political and religious sects 
are distinctly amusing. Drawing up two tables, 
one of religious sects and the other of political 
opinions, he works out the possible combinations, 
of which he gives a list of 140. They range from 
Arminian Methodists who are violent supporters of 
the Government, to High Churchmen who are 
moderate reformers. To this table he appends the 
following footnote, characteristic in its lack of 
humour : — 

“There are numberless other minute combinations of mind now 
formed in the British Empire; but to descend to every varied 
shade of class, sect and party, would be endless, and would turn 
the subject of all others the most serious to humanity into one 
fit only for jest and ridicule.“ 

His scheme for dealing with class distinctions is 
equally complicated; the classes range from unem¬ 
ployed paupers to possessors of £20,000. 

In July, 1819, a private committee was appointed 
to consider ways and means of establishing a com¬ 
munity on the lines suggested by Owen for “finding 
employment for the poor.” The Duke of Kent 
presided, and among the members of the committee 
were the Duke of Sussex, Sir Robert Peel and David 
Ricardo. The proposal was purely one for the 
relief of the unemployed, and it was clearly laid 
down that, although Owen had advocated Commun¬ 
ism, “in the establishment which is now proposed 
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there would be no community of goods, nor any 
deviation from the established laws of property/’ 
An appeal for a subscription of £100,000 at 5 per 
cent, was issued, but as only £8,000 was raised, noth¬ 
ing could be done, and the committee resigned. 

The proposal, though not socialistic, had the 
effect of further advertising Owen’s Plan, and from 
this time onwards Owenism made steady progress. 

The wide sympathy which Owen received from 
high places for his scheme is all the more remark¬ 
able when we remember that 1819 was the year of 
Peterloo and of the notorious and oppressive Six 
Acts, which aimed at gagging platform and Press. 
While it was almost a crime to advocate mere 
parliamentary reform, Owen was allowed, and 
almost encouraged, to advocate what amounted to 
an immediate social revolution. Nor were his 
humbler followers persecuted. 

Such opposition as Owen had to face was due to 
his religious rather than his economic views, and 
dated from a speech delivered on August 21st, 1817, 
in which he made a strong attack on orthodox 
religion. His religious views, which were based 
upon a crude determinism, became a more pro¬ 
nounced part of his teaching as time passed, until 
he appeared to attach as much importance to them 
as to his Socialism ; or rather he regarded the accept¬ 
ance of his peculiar dogmas as the essential 
preliminary to either the understanding or the 
establishment of Socialism. In 1832, at the opening 
of the Charlotte Street Labour Exchange, he dealt 
with his programme under twenty headings. The 
first eight dealt with religion and determinism, nine 
dealt with marriage, and not until number ten did 
Socialism appear. Later still the activity of his 
personal followers seemed almost exclusively 
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devoted to the propaganda of the “Rational 
Religion.” By this time, however, Owen’s real 
work for Socialism had been accomplished. The 
working-class movement had outgrown his control; 
the impetus he had given it had carried it into the 
mainstream of the political thought of the time, and 
his religious views, confined to his personal 
followers, ceased to trouble any but a few bigots. 














CHAPTER II. 

THE OWENITE MOVEMENT 

T he new capitalism, although it was rapidly 
establishing itself in industry, had not yet 
obtained domination over men’s minds. On 
the contrary, its methods and effects awakened 
widespread hatred. The rapid change in all 
economic and social relationships which accom¬ 
panied its development produced a fluidity of 
opinion in which new doctrines were readily 
received. The publication of Owen’s Plan came 
most opportunely, and to many it appeared to offer 
a simple method of escape. 

In the early days of the Owenite movement the 
wealthy and philanthropic patron loomed large in 
the minds of the Owenites as the source of means to 
establish a community. But the various attempts 
to raise the huge sum necessary met with little 
success. 

The first actual experiment in Owenite Socialism 
was made in 1821 by a group of London working 
men, relying entirely upon their own resources and 
without any external financial aid whatsoever. This 
small group, composed mainly of journeymen 
printers, all converts to Owenism, formed the 
‘'Co-operative and Economical Society” with the 
object of establishing “a village of unity and mutual 
co-operation, combining agriculture, manufacture 
and trades upon the plan projected by Robert 
Owen of New Lanark.” Their resources being 
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Strictly limited, it was decided to proceed cautiously. 
We find in the first number of the Economist* 
(January 27th, 1821), a small journal started in con¬ 
nection with the Co-operative and Economical 
Society, the proposals which it was considered could 
be put into practice immediately, until such time 
as the ultimate object was possible. 

"The Society is to consist of 250 families who are to occupy 
contiguous dwellings; to expend their money jointly in the pur¬ 
chase of necessaries, and of food, and cleanse their dwellings 
with all the advantages to be derived from the combination of 
their means. They are to educate their children in the best 
manner possible in large and commodious schoolrooms, etc., 
provided for the purpose. They will eat together in a large and 
commodious hall, and will manufacture many of the articles they 
consume within themselves, besides cultivating a certain portion 
of ground as gardens. . . . The great majority of members will, 
however, continue in their present employments." 

In order to raise the funds immediately necessary, 
a Co-operative trading store was formed, a method 
very widely adopted in later years, when the grow¬ 
ing democratic sentiment revolted against the idea 
of dependence upon a wealthy patron. 

Nine months later the Economist of November 
17th, 1821, reported that the Society had taken 
several houses and that the experiment had 
commenced. 

"It was decided after some discussion not to adopt a purely 
communistic basis, i.e., to pool the income of the various 
families. The present members appear to have been willing to 
take this step; but it was thought that the adoption of such a 
measure might deter others from joining. So a fixed charge for 
maintenance, to include rent, food, washing and the education 
of children, was decided upon. A single man or a married 
couple—for the wife, it was held, would repay by her labour the 

• **The Economist. A periodical paper explanatory of the New 
System of Society projected by Robert Owen, Esq.; and of a 
plan of association for improving the condition of the working 
classes during their continuance at their present employments." 
This small journal was the first English Socialist newspaper. Its 
price was 3d. weekly and it ran for about a year. 
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cost of subsistence—were to pay 14/5 per week, with a small 
additional sum for each child. The women would undertake all 
the domestic work, and those women who could be spared, 
together with the older children, would accept paid work outside 
the society, their wages being thrown into a common fund which 
would serve for the education of the children. ... At the end 
of the first week we learn that the cost of living in comfort and 
abundance had proved much less than the contribution exacted 
from the members.**—(Podmore, Life of Owen, pp. 351, 352.) 

The Society existed until 1823, though there is 
no record of its dissolution. At its largest the 
community seems to have consisted of between 
twenty and thirty families. 

The next important attempt to found a com¬ 
munity was made by Abram Combe, a wealthy 
tanner, who had become a convert of Owen. In 
conjunction with Hamilton of Dalzell he purchased 
the Orbiston estate of 291 acres, and in March, 1825, 
commenced the erection of a large building which 
was to accommodate 1,000 persons. Only a portion 
was completed, but this afforded housing and work¬ 
ing accommodation for three hundred, and in 
April, 1826, the community commenced its 
existence. 

During the first few months Combe allowed the 
community to run on anarchist lines, but with 
disastrous results. He was soon compelled to 
organise labour squads, the most successful of which 
ran the foundry, making for outside sale articles 
such as grates, fenders, kettles, etc. The trades 
comprised agriculture, horticulture, dairy work, 
twine making, tailoring, shoemaking, and the weav¬ 
ing of woollens, cotton and silk. 

At first the ordinary market rate was paid to the^ 
workers, but in September, 1826, the following 
resolution was carried after a heated debate : — 

“That all the members of the Society unite together to prepuce 
a common stock, out of which all our common expenditure, 
hereafter to be agreed uoon, will be paid; and that an equal 
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share of the surplus of our labour be placed to the account of 
each member of the Community according to the time occupied 
by each.’* 

Orbiston experienced all the frailties of human 
nature. Little or no care had been exercised in the 
selection of members. The lazy and the greedy 
attempted to live at the expense of the industrious 
and enthusiastic. Others worked just enough to 
keep their credit at the communal store sufficient 
to provide food and clothing, thus escaping any 
share of the maintenance costs. Others, black 
sheep, had to be eliminated. 

Gradually, however, under Combe’s guidance 
and inspiration, matters appeared to mend; the 
social life developed, and a theatre was erected t 
capable of seating three hundred. j 

Unfortunately, Combe died in August, 1827, as a I 
result of over-work, and the community, robbed of j 
its founder and guiding spirit, broke up a few 
months later. The causes of this rapid failure are 
obscure, but even under Combe the prosperity was 
probably more or less superficial, and had he lived 
it is doubtful whether the failure could have long 
been postponed. The standing crops were sold by 
auction, and the building demolished. The whole 
of the capital sunk was lost, Combe’s family was left 
penniless, and Hamilton’s fortune swallowed up. 
Thus ended the first large-scale experiment in 
Owenite Socialism. 

Although the Orbiston scheme was situated in 
Scotland, the real centre of the Owenite movement 
during the decade 1820-30 was London. Later it 
moved to the industrial districts of the North. 

In 1824 the London Co-operative Society was 
formed. Its objects were “the formation of a com¬ 
munity on the principles of mutual co-operation” 
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and the restoration of the whole produce of labour 
to the labourer. It was considered that, as the 
object of the Society should be the happiness of its 
members, which could not be achieved under com¬ 
petition, private accumulation and inequality, 
these must give place to mutual co-operation, 
communism and equality both of labour and enjoy¬ 
ment. All exchanges must be of fair equivalents 
and represent equal quantities of labour. This 
statement of objects shows obvious influence of 
William Thompson’s Enquiry into the Distribution 
of Wealth, (See page 30 seq.) 

Although later the Co-operative Society raised 
£4,000 towards the establishment of a community, 
its activity was almost entirely propagandist. Under 
its auspices many exciting debates were held in the 
Society’s rooms at Red Lion Square. The follow¬ 
ing, are some of the subjects which were discussed : 

'Ts the labourer entitled to the whole produce 
of his labour?” 

”What are the objections to a voluntary equality 
of wealth and community of property, and can they 
be satisfactorily answered?” 

”Are continuous or detached buildings best 
adapted for co-operative associations?” This had 
reference to Owen’s Parallelograms. 

It was in these debates that the word Socialist 
appears to have been coined. 

From 1826 onwards we find reported in the 
Co-operative Magazine frequent attempts to found 
communities by small working-class groups. The 
wealthy patron, once sought after, was now regarded 
as a danger to be avoided. When a correspondent, 
in the Brighton Co-operator of February, 1830, 
suggested that co-operators should '‘bethink them¬ 
selves of bespeaking the goodwill of some patron 
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in the infancy of their co-operation/’ the suggestion 
moved the British Association for Promoting Co¬ 
operative Knowledge to make public protest. In 
a statement of March 4th, 1830, published in the 
weekly Free Press, the Association bade co- 
operators 

“Beware of patrons of any sort. . . . These dangerous proposi¬ 
tions must be blotted out from the pages of The Co-operator or 
all future communications in that little pamphlet will be looked 
on as wolves in sheep’s clothing. Let the working class be their 
own patrons, or have none at all ! The British Association pro¬ 
tests against patronage in any form; also against competition in 
any shape. ...” 

Socialism had become a class movement, and was 
no longer a philanthropic experiment of the rich. 
The scheme of the London Co-operative Society to 
raise £50,000 for a community gave way to the pro¬ 
posal of the Co-operative Community Fund 
Association to raise capital by weekly subscriptions 
and to the proposal of the Brighton Co-operators to 
raise a fund by a combined co-operative trading 
store and Labour Exchange. 

The object of the Labour Exchange was to 

“receive from the members of the Association such articles as 
they produce, and, according to the scale authorised by the 
Committee or Council of work, give them an order for other 
commodities in store to an equal value at prime cost, or a note 
for the value of so much labour as is brought in, which note 
may be cancelled when articles of that value are issued for it, 
so that the labour notes may always represent the quantity of 
goods in store and work unrequited.”— {Co-operative Magazine, 
November, 1827.) 

We have here an attempt to base an equitable 
exchange of commodities upon the quantity of 
labour embodied in them. As we shall see later, 
Owen attempted to put this idea into operation 
some years afterwards. 

About this time there was rapid development. 
In 1828 there appear to have been no more thin 
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four Owenite Co-operative Societies in existence. 
By August, 1830, there were three hundred. Two 
years later, at the Liverpool Co-operative Congress, 
it was claimed that there were seven hundred 
societies actively in operation. 

The objects and methods of these societies were 
entirely different from those of the Co-operative 
movement to-day. Almost without exception they 
were founded with the primary aim of providing 
funds for the establishment of Owenite Communi¬ 
ties. Profits were added to capital, not paid out as 
dividend on purchases. 

At first the Co-operative Societies were mainly 
trading stores, but from 1830 a change is to be 
noticed. The trading store receded into the back¬ 
ground, and the manufacturing society, occasion¬ 
ally formed by a Trade Union to find work for its 
unemployed members, appeared. Some of these 
new societies made rapid headway. 

The history of the movement for the next three 
years is to be found in the files of The Crisis, a little 
weekly journal founded by Owen. The name, which 
indicated that ""a momentous crisis is at hand,” 
shows that Owen, as always, was living in expectancy 
of an immediate social regeneration. Scattered 
through the pages of this little paper are the records 
of co-operative progress, which was now largely 
concentrated in the industrial north. In Manches¬ 
ter there was a co-operative dyeworks, named the 
Owenian, which employed 120 hands, mostly mem¬ 
bers. Wigan Co-operative Society, with a mem¬ 
bership of 3,000, had rented an estate with sixty 
cottages, where they manufactured stockings, gown 
prints, etc. They had set up two machines for 
printing muslin and silk, and had fifty or sixty 
tables. They paid a rent of £600, and had spent 
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£3,000 upon their works. At the Liverpool Con¬ 
gress of 1832 there was a display of co-operative 
manufactures, including cutlery and tea and coffee 
pots from Sheffield, stockings and lace from Leices¬ 
ter, clothes from Huddersfield, flannels from Roch¬ 
dale, linen sheetings from Barnsley, clogs and shoes 
from Kendal. In a report from Leicester to the 
third Co-operative Congress, held in 1832, we are 
told that the societies of the various towns made a 
practice of exchanging goods with each other. 

But the step which, of all others, raised the 
highest hopes, and probably with the least reason, 
was the establishment of the Equitable Labour Ex¬ 
change by Owen. The fundamental idea of the 
Labour Exchange was, as we have seen in the 
Brighton proposal in 1827, the exchange of goods 
in the ratio of the labour embodied in them, and 
the circulation of a currency based on units of 
labour for facilitating these exchanges. 

Owen’s was not actually the first Exchange, for 
Dr. King, of Brighton, had discussed the matter in 
1827 and had succeeded in establishing one at the 
Gothic Hall, London, in January, 1832. But the 
idea of a Labour Currency may be traced to Owen’s 
Report to the County of Lanark as early as 1820. 

The basis of Owen’s Labour Currency was the 
one hour note, which was regarded as equivalent 
to 6d. A deposited article was valued by the official 
valuers of the Exchange, and Labour Notes were 
issued to the amount of the valuation. The Ex¬ 
change levied a commission of Id. in the shilling to 
meet expenses. 

The Labour basis of the currency was purely 
theoretical, and confined merely to the denomina¬ 
tion of the notes. A tailor writing to the Times 
complained that he had deposited a coat that he 
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had made, and had received in notes less than the 
actual cost of the material. Owen replied that this 
might well be so, but that if the complainant had 
examined other articles he would have found a 
similarly low valuation. All deposits being valued 
on the same scale no wrong was done to anyone. 
Thus the Exchange depended upon a valuation 
quite unrelated to the actual labour time involved 
in the manufacture of the article, and the unit of 
value might as well have been a button as an hour. 
Yet no one seems to have realised that the enthu¬ 
siastic disquisitions on labour as the natural and 
perfect basis of currency, which heralded the estab¬ 
lishment of the Exchange, had no bearing whatso¬ 
ever on the actual practice. 

The Gray’s Inn premises of the Association of 
the Industrious Classes was used as the head¬ 
quarters of the Exchange, and deposits were re¬ 
ceived on September 3rd. The magic of Owen’s 
name produced an immediate popularity, and so 
great were the number of deposits that by the even¬ 
ing the doors had to be closed for a few days to 
allow of stocktaking and arrangement. In a couple 
of months a branch was opened in Blackfriars Road. 
The Exchange awakened widespread interest, for 
not only shops but even some theatres announced 
that Labour Notes would be taken as cash. 

The experiment appeared to promise so great a 
success that Owen and his followers were convinced 
that the development of Labour Exchanges were 
about to regenerate society, and that the end of the 
Capitalist system was imminent. The Crisis actu¬ 
ally announced a meeting to discuss the position of 
the unproductive classes after the great change. 
The meeting was duly held with Owen in the chair, 
and the matter discussed in all seriousness. A com- 
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mittee was appointed to consider the best method 
of relieving the probable distress among the unfor¬ 
tunate non-producers. Robert Dale Owen, son of 
Robert Owen, suggested that some might emigrate 
to the New Harmony Community in America, and 
there learn a trade in order to become useful pro¬ 
ductive citizens. 

For the first few months the Exchange continued 
to work at high pressure. In the seventeen weeks 
ending December 22nd, goods had been deposited 
amounting to 545,501 hours, and withdrawals had 
taken place amounting to 376,116 hours. But in 
January, owing to a misunderstanding with the 
landlord it had to quit Gray’s Inn Road and 
was transferred to the branch establishment until 
fresh premises were secured in Charlotte Street. 
The change seems to have been the prelude 
to a steady decline in business. By the follow¬ 
ing January the weekly turnover had fallen to 
about one-fifth, and two months later (March, 
1834) to one-tenth of the weekly turnover of the first 
three months. 

A few months later, in a letter dated June 7th, 
1834, to Owen, one of the officials reported that the 
Exchange was in a bad way and that there was a 
considerable debt. This is the last information we 
have of the Exchange. The details of its final ex¬ 
tinction are unknown. 

The causes of the failure were various. Bad and 
dishonest management played its part, but the 
accumulation of useless articles, which no one 
wanted, and the consequent depreciation of the 
notes was the most important. Holyoake states 
that shopkeepers and merchants, with the con¬ 
nivance of the valuers, deposited their unsaleable 
stock, taking away in exchange articles of real value. 
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Among the various reasons of failure given by 
William Lovett, the Chartist, in his autobiography, 
are religious differences, want of legal security and 
the objection of women to confining their shopping 
to one establishment. 

The year 1834 saw the end not only of the Labour 
Exchange, but also of practically all the experi¬ 
ments in Owenite Socialism. Trading stores and 
workshops alike were dragged down in the general 
debacle* which overtook the whole working class 
movement, without leaving details or even record 
of their end. 

From that time onwards Owen and his immedi¬ 
ate followers concentrated mainly upon the pro¬ 
paganda of the deterministic dogmas which Owen 
had always intertwined with his communism. Rut 
although Owen ceased personally to be a force in 
working class politics the influence of his ideas re¬ 
mained. Even the Rochdale Pioneers of 1844, 
when they made what proved to be the first tiny 
step towards the modern Co-operative Movement, 
were under his inspiration; for among the objects 
of their little society was the ultimate establishment 
of a Co-operative Community. 

These various attempts to form within the matrix 
of an unregenerated society little isolated com¬ 
munist institutions may nowadays seem childish and 
unpractical. But in those days the historical view 
of society was unborn, and social evolution hardly 
conceived. Society was envisaged as a mechanism 
which could be taken to pieces and fitted together 
according to another pattern at will, rather than as 
an organism subject to the laws of development and 
growth. Moreover, the perfectibility of human 


See Chapter V. 
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nature and its ready response to environment were 
axiomatic, and to the reformer of 1830, neither man 
nor society presented so resistant a medium as they 
do to-day. 

























CHAPTER 111. 

SOCIALIST THEORY 

U NDER the aegis of the Owenite movement 
there developed a vigorous school of Socialist 
thought, but to this Owen himself contributed 
little. A band of far abler thinkers than he ham¬ 
mered out those Socialist doctrines which eventu¬ 
ally received their final shape in the writings of 
Karl Marx. Godwin’s Communism, the anti- 
Capitalist criticism of Hall and Ravenstone and the 
economic doctrines of Ricardo were the sources of 
Socialist theory. Of these, the last was by far the 
most important. Later, from 1832 to 1834, a re¬ 
markably original and fertile political speculation 
arose, consideration of which must be left to a sub¬ 
sequent chapter. 

Ricardo’s Principles of Political Economy was 
published in 1817. Although it was instantly seized 
upon by the orthodox to defend the worst excesses 
of the new Capitalism, it was from this book that 
the early Socialist thinkers drew their most deadly 
weapons. 

The two dicta of Ricardo, that labour is the source 
of value, and that wages are governed by the cost 
of subsistence, were adopted by the Socialists with¬ 
out the provisos and limitations which Ricardo 
himself made. They were accepted literally and 
applied logically. 

Starting from these premises they deduced that 
rent, interest and profit must be robbery. Further, 
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since under Capitalism wages must remain at sub¬ 
sistence level, no improvement was possible, and in¬ 
creased production would only increase the amount 
filched from labour. We have the theory clearly 
stated in an anonymous pamphlet entitled The 
Source and Remedy of the National Difficulties, 
published in 1821. 

“If the labourer can be reduced to living on potatoes instead 
of bread, it is undoubtedly true that more can be gotten out of 
his labour; that is to say, if in order to live on bread he was 
compelled, for his own subsistence and that of his family, to 
keep for himself the labour of Monday and Tuesday, he will, 
when living on potatoes, keep only half of Monday’s labour for 
himself; and the other half of Monday and all of Tuesday are 
set free, either for the benefit of the State or for the capitalist” 
(p. 26). 

Thompson. 

The Ricardian theory of value is the basis of 
William Thompson’s Enquiry Into the Distribution 
of Wealth, published in 1824. Thompson, an 
Irish landowner in Cork, was not only a prominent 
Socialist thinker, but also extremely active in the 
Owenite movement. Besides his two theoretical 
books— The Enquiry and Labour Rewarded, he 
also wrote Directions for the Establishment of a 
Community, containing a very detailed considera¬ 
tion of methods. On his death he left the sum of 
£10,000 for the establishment of a Community, but 
the will was set aside at the instance of his relatives 
on account of its “immoral” object. Originally 
a Benthamite, he was opposed to Owen’s schemes, 
but further consideration produced a reversal of his 
attitude and he published The Enquiry. 

As a starting point for his search for the ideal 
system most productive of happiness, he assumes 
that 

“all members of society being similarly constituted in their 
physical organisation, are capable, by similar treatment, of 
enjoying equal portions of happiness” (p. 21). 
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But increments of wealth do not produce propor¬ 
tionate increases in the amount of happiness, 
whereas after a certain point diminution of wealth 
leads to a disproportionately large loss of happi¬ 
ness. Hence in a society in which extremes of 
wealth and poverty exist there is a net loss in total 
happiness. That being so it logically follows that 
equality of wealth is the ideal system. But may 
not equal division of wealth remove the incentives 
to labour? 

“The important problem to be solved is how to reconcile just 
distribution with continued production** (p. xiv.). 

In search of a solution of this problem Thomp¬ 
son proceeds to analyse the three systems of distri¬ 
bution ; the existing Capitalist system, the retention 
of the whole product by the labourer, and a system 
of equal distribution. 

In analysing the Capitalist system he has little 
difficulty in showing that it gives neither the incen¬ 
tive to maximum production nor just distribution. 

“In order to continue voluntary production at all the producer 
must derive the expected benefit from the thing produced. But 
this general principle, admitted in words, has been pertinaciously 
opposed in practice. The constant effort of what has been called 
Society has been to deceive and induce, to terrify and compel, 
the productive worker to work for the smallest possible portion 
of his labour** (p. 36). 

“Rent, interest and profit are for the most part forced abstrac¬ 
tions from the labourer without any equivalent return. The idle 
possessor of the instruments of production secures ten times, a 
hundred times, a thousand times as much of the articles of wealth, 
the products of labour, as the most diligent and skilful of the 
real efficient producers** (p. 164). 

In his consideration of the other two systems he 
decides that logic gives to the labourer the full pro¬ 
duct of his labour, but on ethical grounds he 
decides tentatively in favour of Owenite Com¬ 
munism. In his later book. Labour Rewarded, 
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he finally abandons the individualistic Right to the 
Full Product of Labour in favour of thoroughgoing 
Communism. 

John Gray. 

Perhaps the most vigorous statement of the early 
Socialist position is contained in the little tract 
entitled A Lecture on Human Happiness, by John 
Gray, published in 1825. 

Starting from the proposition that ‘'the founda¬ 
tion of all property is labour and there is no other 
just foundation for it,'’ he enquired as to the actual 
distribution under the Capitalist system, and es¬ 
pecially with regard to the proportions received by 
the producers and non-producers. “They are only 
productive members of society," he considers, 
“who apply their own hands either to the cultiva¬ 
tion of the earth itself or to the preparing or appro¬ 
priating the produce of the earth to the uses of 
life." Taking as his statistical basis Colquhoun's 
Wealth and Resource of the British Empire, he 
divided society into fifty-four grades; some produc¬ 
tive, others non-productive. He discovered that 
if the total national income were divided by the 
number of productive labourers the production per 
head amounted to £54, whereas all they received 
was £11. The productive labourers, who num¬ 
bered eight millions, took one-fifth of what they 
produced, while the nine million non-producers 
took four-fifths. Rent interest and profit were the 
means by which the producers were spoiled of the 
wealth they created. 

In discussing rent Gray takes his stand upon the 
equal right of all mankind to dwell upon the earth. 
The produce of the soil belongs to him whose 
labour brought it forth. The only title to posses¬ 
sion of land is the cultivation of it. In the views 
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expressed in the lecture, he appears to attribute all 
agricultural produce to labour, thus ignoring the 
effects of varying soils and the economic rent aris¬ 
ing from them. In a later book, however, en¬ 
titled The Social System, he admits the existence 
of economic rent, and as a consequence suggests 
nationalisation both of land and agriculture instead 
of his earlier proposal of peasant proprietorship. 
This argument for nationalisation, based upon the 
existence of economic rent, is a great advance upon 
the other doctrine of natural right. 

Interest, Gray regards as “another mode of 
obtaining labour without giving any equivalent for 
it.'" In this respect he propounds an interesting 
dilemma. “Is man the natural proprietor of the 
produce of his own labour? If he is not, what 
foundation is there for property at all?. ... If he 
is. . . . there is no justice in requiring interest for 
the use of money." Summing up, he says: — 

“We have endeavoured to show by whom wealth is created, 
and by whom it is consumed. We have endeavoured to show 
that it is from human labour that every description of wealth 
proceeds; that the productive classes do now support, not only 
themselves, but every unproductive member of society 1 That 
they only are productive members who apply their own hands 
either to the cultivation of the earth, or to the preparing or 
appropriating the produce of the earth to the uses of life; that 
every individual not so employed is a direct tax upon those who 
are so employed; that (to say nothing of the numerous and 
expensive class of person who have not even the pretension to 
utility in any way whatever) all merchants, manufacturers, 
wholesale and retail tradesmen, together with their clerks, 
assistants, and shopmen, are either directors and superintendents 
of production or mere distributors of wealth, who are paid by 
the labour of those who create it; and that such persons are 
useful only in a sufficient number, so as to direct and superintend 
labour and to distribute its produce.** . . . 

“We have endeavoured to show that the real income of the 
country, which consists of the quantity of wealth annually created 
by the labour of the people is taken from its producers chiefly 
by the rent of land, by the interest of money, and by the profit 
obtained by persons who buy their labour from them at one price 
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and sell it at another; that these immense taxes of rent, interest 
and profits on labour must ever continue while the system of 
individual competition stands; that in the new (Owenite) Com¬ 
munities all would be productive members of society, excepting 
only the persons absolutely required in unproductive occupations, 
who would also devote their time and talents to the general good, 
and that no one would be taxed either with rent, interest or 
profit on his labour.** 

The grand remedy for all social problems was 
Owen’s Plan. 

Thomas Hodgskin. 

Although Thomas Hodgskin cannot be classed 
as a Socialist, the wide influence of his writings 
makes an account of him necessary. His main 
works were Labour Defended Against the Claims 
of Capital, published in 1825, Popular Political 
Economy, published in 1827, and The Artificial and 
Natural Rights of Property, published in 1832. 

Hodgskin was an extreme individualist, and even 
in 1855 he regarded Factory Acts as the work of 
'^meddling philanthropists and factious dema¬ 
gogues.” His opposition to government control 
was so great that he disliked compulsory education, 
and regretted the State monopoly of coinage. His 
habit of thought, which practically amounted to 
anarchism, led him to examine matters which 
ordinarily the individualist accepted without ques¬ 
tion. How far were the so-called rights of property 
based upon “the laws of Nature,” and how far were 
they a direct negation of them? 

That the operation of Natural Law was benefi¬ 
cent Hodgskin believed implicitly, and to the vio¬ 
lation of it he attributed most of our social ills. 

Starting from the labour theory of value he 
deduces the natural right of the labourer to the full 
product of his labour. 

“The Law of Nature is that industry shall be rewarded by 
wealth, and idleness be punished by destitution; the law of the 
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land is to give wealth to idleness and fleece industry till it be 
destitute.’*— {Popular Political Economy, p. 154.) 

As early as 1820 he says : — 

“Capital is the product of labour, and profit is nothing but a 
portion of that produce, uncharitably extracted for permitting 
the labourer to consume a part of what he has himself produced.” 
—(Travels in Germany, II., 88.) 

Later, speaking of the poverty of the workers, 
he says:— 

“It cannot be doubted that the immediate and proximate 
cause of their poverty and destitution, seeing how much they 
labour and how many people their labour nourishes in opulence, 
is the law which appropriates their produce in the shape of 
revenue, rent, tithes and profit.”— (Natural and Artificial Rights 
of Property, p. 149.) 

Nationalisation of the land he opposed, but 
would base ownership solely on cultivation, chal¬ 
lenging the right of a landlord to hold more than 
he could personally cultivate. 

The right of capital to receive interest and profit 
Hodgskin submitted to a remarkably able analysis, 
in which he was far ahead of the economists of his 
time. He would have none of the Wages Fund 
theory then current. The claim that capital paid 
wages was false, and therefore the reward for this 
supposed service was unearned. Wages were really 
the exchange of goods between producers. 

“As far as food, drink and clothing are concerned, it is quite 
plain that no species of labourer depends on any previously 
prepared stock, for, in fact, no such stock exists; but every species 
of labourer does constantly and at all times depend for his sup¬ 
plies on the co-existing labour of some other labourer.”— (Labour 
Defended, p. 11.) 

Hodgskin has no panacea, no clearly thought-out 
suggestions of reform to make. Although he be¬ 
lieved in the natural right of the labourer to the 
full product of his labour, he realised that the sub¬ 
division of industry made the realisation of this im¬ 
possible. He regarded combination of the work- 
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ers against the masters as a useful method of 
abolishing profits, but proposed to leave the divi¬ 
sion of the products of industry among the workers 
to competition. He trusted to the natural equality 
of man when artificial restrictions and laws in the 
interests of property were abolished, to prevent 
the oppression of one man by another. 

He was widely read by English and American 
Socialists, who readily availed themselves of his 
criticisms of Capitalism and Capitalist economics, 
while rejecting his individualism and belief in com¬ 
petition. It was in reply to his suggestion that the 
reward of labour might be left to the higgling of 
the market that Thompson wrote his Labour Re- 
warded. 

It is curious to note how Owen, inspirer and 
chief figure of the early movement, stands intellec¬ 
tually outside it. Thompson, Gray and other 
thinkers accepted Owen's plan, but their method 
of approach was fundamentally different from his. 
Owen showed no interest in the economic analysis 
of Capitalism or in the demonstration of the exist¬ 
ence of Surplus Value, by which these writers an¬ 
ticipated Marx. Probably the idea that his plan 
required such a justification never occurred to him. 
Yet it was essentially this mode of thought which 
was characteristic of the early movement, and 
which in the early thirties found its expression in 
violent class war doctrines. 

Owen was primarily a moralist. He was mainly 
concerned with a ''superior moral outlook" for 
society, though to do him justice he realised the 
futility of attempting to establish this on a basis 
of grinding and degrading poverty. If he recog¬ 
nised the clash of economic interests of worker and 
capitalist, it had no influence on his conception of 
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the imminent social change which was to come 
about by the union of all classes, rich and poor 
alike, in a voluntary acceptance of his plan. 

Owen gave to the Socialist movement his con¬ 
ception of the “Community,’’ and backed it by 
his immense prestige and untiring energy, but to 
the remarkable intellectual ferment which antici¬ 
pated so many later theories he added nothing. 







CHAPTER IV. 

POLITICAL SOCIALISM 

I N tracing the development of Co-operative 
Socialism as far as the failure of the Labour 
Exchange in 1834, we have, in the interests of 
continuity, made no mention of the political move¬ 
ment, which developed from 1830 to 1832. This 
was in the nature of an offshoot from orthodox 
Owenism, which adopted a sceptical if not hostile 
attitude to political action. 

Owen's Socialism, which consisted of indepen¬ 
dent communities, did not lend itself to centralised 
government. The firm belief in the imminence of 
a voluntary establishment of Communism, to be 
brought about solely by education and a change 
of heart in both rich and poor, made conquest of 
political power seem a useless waste of effort. 
Moreover, Owen was no democrat. His experi¬ 
ence at New Lanark had imbued him with a belief 
in beneficent autocracy, and his sublime self-con¬ 
fidence left no doubt as to whom the autocrat 
should be. 

The renewed franchise agitation which cul¬ 
minated in the passing of the Reform Bill of 1832, 
coincided with the most rapid period of develop¬ 
ment of Owenism. This agitation influenced many 
Socialists, particularly those who had doubts as to 
the possibility of persuading the rich into volun¬ 
tary Communism, doubts not surprising when one 
considers the rapacity of the new Capitalist class 
and the savage antagonism it displayed towards the 
most modest demands of labour. These doubters 
became convinced that before Socialism could be 
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established political power must rest in the hands 
of the workers. 

The political Socialists did not quarrel with 
Owen for his belief in the possibilities of an imme¬ 
diate reconstruction of society; they merely 
differed as to whether it could be accomplished by 
peaceful persuasion. 

Owen's belief in class unity was indeed shared 
by very few of those who were influenced by his 
social doctrines. The Labour Theory of Value, 
and the labourer's right to the whole product of 
his labour, which, as we have seen, formed the gist 
of Socialist teaching, led logically to the concep¬ 
tion of an unbridgeable class antagonism, and from 
1830 onwards, the Class War became a common¬ 
place of working class politics, especially in the in¬ 
dustrial phase of 1833 and 1834, when its spirit in¬ 
formed almost every manifesto and pronouncement 
of the militant trades unions. 

The development of working class opinion from 
non-political and pacifist Owenite Socialism to 
militant social-democracy is well illustrated in the 
evolution of The British Association for the Spread 
of Co-operative Knowledge. Founded in 1829 
with the object proclaimed in its title, it remained 
purely co-operative and educational until 1831, 
when it was absorbed by the Metropolitan Trades 
Union. The objects of this Union were threefold 
—ordinary trade union functions, co-operative pro¬ 
duction, and Parliamentary reform. A few weeks 
later the name was changed to the National Union 
of the Working Classes and Others. The trade 
union and co-operative aims fell rapidly into the 
background and were overshadowed by manhood 
suffrage. It is interesting to note, however, that 
the first item on the Union's programme was ‘‘the 
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securing for every worker of the full value of his 
labour and the free disposal of the value of his 
labour/' 

At first the leading spirits were Owenite, and 
when an intransigeant minority wished to confine 
membership of the Executive Committee to work¬ 
ing men the proposal was defeated. Later, how¬ 
ever, the number of non-working-class members 
became negligible and the name was truncated to 
the National Union of the Working Classes. 

The Union consisted of about a dozen branches 
in London and embodied the most extreme ele¬ 
ments of those fighting for the franchise. Its meet¬ 
ings were held in Carlile's Rotunda, whence its 
members received the name of ‘‘Rotundanists." 
The actual membership was probably never more 
than 1,500, of whom about 500 were regular pay¬ 
ing members, the rest only subscribing in times of 
excitement. Nevertheless, the Union succeeded in 
impressing the Government with its importance. 
‘Tt was very generally supposed," says Francis 
Place, ‘'that a majority of the working people of 
London were members," and that they were under 
the control of its managers." 

Place, who was a cast-iron individualist and 
Malthusian, has left an acrid picture of them. 

“Some of these men were remarkably ignorant, but fluent 
speakers, filled with bitter notions of animosity against every¬ 
body who did not concur in the absurd notions they entertained, 
that everything which was produced belonged to those who, by 
their labour, produced it, and ought to be shared among them; 
that there ought to be no accumulation of capital in the hands 
of anyone to enable him to employ others as labourers and thus 
by becoming a master make slaves of others under the name of 
workmen; to take from them the produce of their labour to 
maintain themselves in idleness and luxury, while their slaves 
were ground down to the earth or left to starve. They denounced 
everyone who dissented from these notions as a Political Econo¬ 
mist, under which appellation was included the notion of a 
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bitter foe of the working classes, enemies who deserved no mercy 
at their hands. Most of these men were loud and long talkers, 
vehement, resolute, reckless rascals.” 

Place had been in frequent conflict with them, so 
we may take it that his view of their shortcomings 
is hardly as accurate as his account of their beliefs. 

We gain very full information as to the attitude 
of the ‘"National Union” from their weekly de¬ 
bates, which were reported in the Poor Mans 
Guardian, a weekly unstamped newspaper* pub¬ 
lished by Hetherington and edited by Bronterre 
O’Brien. 

Unlike the Owenites, the Rotundanists were not 
wedded to any single clear-cut scheme of social re¬ 
generation. The fundamentals of their creed were 
simple. They were, firstly, the right of the 
labourer to the full product of his labour, and, 
secondly. Universal Suffrage, to enable him to 
obtain it. Continual references are made in the 
' Poor Man's Guardian to “a different social sys¬ 
tem,” but little indication is given of what it was 
to be. Owen’s Communities were accepted by 
many, but so also were such inconsistencies as in¬ 
dividualistic cultivation of land. The Rotundan¬ 
ists were primarily class-conscious militants, and 
were prepared to support any scheme which ap¬ 
peared to reduce the profits of the Capitalist and 
increase the share of the worker, no matter whether 
that scheme were individualist or Communist. 
They regarded Owen’s schemes as doomed to 
failure, so long as the Government was in the 

* All newspapers below a certain price had to bear a revenue 
stamp of 4d. per copy. This meant the impossibility of a cheap 
popular press, and was fought with great vigour by the Radicals. 
A large number of papers were published in defiance of the Act, 
and continual prosecutions resulted. It is said that more than 
five hundred people were imprisoned for selling the Poor Man*s 
Guardian alone. 
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hands of the Capitalists, who would only tolerate 
them so lon^ as they were not dangerous. The 
first consideration must be the transfer of political 
power into the hands of the workers. That once 
achieved all else would follow. “The Rights of 
Property” would be curtailed and just laws would 
prevent the robbery of the worker by rent, interest, 
tithes and taxation. 

They considered it a mistake to think that 
poverty was caused by tithes and taxes, as did the 
older Radicals. These were a mere fraction of 
what was taken from the worker by the Capitalist 
as profit and interest. The abolition of tithes and 
excessive taxation would not even benefit the 
worker under the present system. It would merely 
increase the plunder of the Capitalist, for if the ' 
worker had less tithe or tax to pay his wages would | 
decrease. Wages, they held, under the present | 
system, must always remain at starvation level. 
Lassalle’s Iron Law of Wages was a commonplace ; 
in militant Socialist circles in 1832. , 

In all parts of the country, especially in the in- 1 
dustrial districts of the North, there were Unions ! 
of the Working Classes similar in object to the l 
N ational Union. Many of these had been formed ; 
from London, Hetherington, proprietor of the j 
Poor Man^s Guardian, being a particularly active 
missionary. 

As the franchise agitation progressed the National 
Union became more and more hostile to the ! 
Reform Bill, for it was realised very clearly that | 
the working classes would be excluded, and that 
the only result would be to increase the power of 
the Capitalist class. Moreover, it was hoped that 
its defeat, in the excited state of public opinion 
(which, needless to say, did not share the hostility 
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of the Rotundanists to the Bill), would lead to a 
revolution, when much more than a mere franchise 
reform might be obtained. 

The attitude of the National Union is well 
summed up in a letter which appeared in the Poor 
Mans Guardian, just prior to the passing of the 
Reform Bill, from a Manchester correspondent, 
who signs himself “One of the Oppressed," and 
who appears to have been a self-educated hand- 
loom weaver. 

“To the Working People of England. 

“Fellow Countrymen, 

“I have given you my opinion in several letters at various 
times on the present measure of reform. I have in these letters 
uniformly told you that that measure if carried into effect will 
do you an incalculable deal of harm. I have told you that the 
evils under which you labour are not produced by taxation. I 
have shown you that the whole expense of the Government, from 
the King to the common soldier, does not amount to more than 
one halfpenny a day upon each individual in the two kingdoms, 
and that the abolition of the whole Government would relieve 
you to the amount of only that one halfpenny a day. . . . And 
I told you that the immediate cause of your poverty is the 
exorbitant rents, tithes, interest on money, profits on labour and 
profits on trade, which are imposed on you by laws made by 
the land-stealers, merchants, manufacturers, and tradesmen in 
that House from which you are excluded, and by which exclusion 
you are prevented from making laws to regulate your wages. 
I have told you that the Government taxes are only a natural 
consequence arising out of the rents, interest, and other profits 
which are imposed on you—that those taxes are, in short, only 
a sum of money given to the Government to beat and torture 
you into a submission to those rents, tithes, interest, and profits, 
by which you are robbed to more than twenty times of those 
taxes. I have told you these things before, and I tell you the 
same now, and in so doing I tell you the truth. 

“I have told you that the influence of those men who impose 
those rents and profits is to be increased in making the laws, 
and that your influence is to be diminished by this Bill. I told 
you, and I showed you, that every increase in those rents, tithes, 
and profits is equal to a reduction of your wages to the same 
amount, and that by this Bill these rents and other profits will 
be still further increased, and your wages, in consequence, still 
further reduced. I told you these facts before and I repeat it 
again now, that this Bill will augment your poverty to an incal- 
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culablc degree. ... I am told that you cannot be worse off 
than you are now. I say Yes ! The Irish people are three 
times worse off than you are, bad as you are, and that you are 
capable of being as bad off as they. I therefore conjure you 
to prepare your coffins if you have the means. You will be 
starved to death by thousands if this Bill pass, and thrown on to 
the dunghill or on to the ground, naked, like dogs. . . . 

“When I hear master manufacturers and tradesmen say—We 
must get large profits to enable us to pay you high wages, my 
blood curdles within me, and I wish at once that I were a dog 
or anything else rather than a man. Those large profits are the 
sole cause why wages are low. They are got by keeping wages 
down. . . . There is no common interest between working men ! 
and profit makers. This fact, like the sun, for ever stares us [ 
in the face. ... | 

“If you want to know who is your greatest enemy—it is he 1 
who has the greatest income, no matter what he may say to ! 
deceive you, nor to what sect or party he may belong, nor from I 
what source his income may be derived. With this warning I 1 
take my leave with the assurance that if the Bill pass I will tell I 
you something of greater importance than anything else I have 
told you before. 

“One or the Oppressed. 

“Manchester, March 19th, 1832.“ 

When the Reform Bill was finally forced 
through the House of Lords, it was not long before 
the working classes realised as clearly as the 
Rotundanists how little they had to gain from it. 
The exaggerated hopes and enthusiasms which the 
agitation had evoked vanished quickly, to be re- : 
placed by a disillusionment which expressed itself 
in hostility to political action. 

Along with this revulsion against politics the ; 
prestige of the Rotundanists waned rapidly. Their 
prescient hostility to the Reform Bill was forgotten, 
their damning belief in political action was alone 
remembered. The National Union continued in- i 
deed until 1835, but moribund. Militant class- ! 
consciousness found another mode of expression in 1 
Industrial Action, which, during the two years ' 
following the Reform Bill, became the sole channel 
of active discontent. 
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The Poor Mans Guardian, which had hitherto 
been the mouthpiece of advanced labour, was 
forced to defend itself against the universal boycott 
of politics, and in so doing was charged with hos¬ 
tility to trade unionism. The controversy between 
the industrial and political wings of the Socialist 
movement of ninety years ago reads almost as if it 
were a report of a very similar controversy that 
raged in 1920. O'Brien pleaded in vain for a com¬ 
bination of political action with trade unionism. 
Politics had been weighed and found wanting; 
militant trade unionism, on the other hand, was 
still untried as a revolutionary weapon. It had no 
past failures to damn it. no record of disaster to 
dim the immediate efficacy with which ardent hope 
endowed it. 








CHAPTER V. 

THE INDUSTRIAL PHASE 

I N 1830 the Trades Union, as we know it now, 
was still unborn. The Combination Acts, which 
lasted from 1799 to 1824, had prevented the de¬ 
velopment of open and stable unions and had 
limited such secret organisation as it was possible 
to achieve to small localised groups of workers, 
generally personally acquainted with each other. 

The repeal of the Combination Acts indeed 
legalised Trade Union organisation as such, but 
left Trade Union activity to the scant mercy of the 
numerous laws which interested and prejudiced 
magistrates could twist and strain to the purpose of 
fighting any tendency of the working classes to 
organise. Under such disabilities it is not surpris¬ 
ing that Trade Unions consisted for the most part 
of small unassociated trade clubs, pitifully weak, 
penniless and without continuity. 

Moreover, the Factory System was not yet fully 
established. The handloom weavers were still 
struggling hopelessly against the growing competi¬ 
tion of the powerloom, and in point of numbers 
the small workshop and cottage industry still held 
its own. This equally with the legal repression 
made modern organisation almost unthinkable. 
The sporadic attempts to form wider organisations 
merely threw into bolder relief the local and 
ephemeral nature of the Trade Unions of the time. 

But with the revulsion against politics which 
followed upon the disillusionment of 1832, there 
came a feverish burst of industrial organisation, 
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which, in a few short months raised the member¬ 
ship, if not the stability, of the unions to a level 
which was not again equalled until nearly the end 
of the nineteenth century. The membership of 
existing unions increased with astounding rapidity, 
especially after the middle of 1833. New unions 
sprang into existence in every trade and in every 
part of the country. Even agricultural labourers’ 
organisations appeared. Women were organised 
in such unions as The Grand Miscellaneous Lodge 
of Female Operatives, The Female Gardeners and 
a society with the remarkable name of The Ancient 
Virgins. The Pioneer, a weekly Trade Union 
journal, edited by James Morrison, actually had a 
Woman’s Page. The magnitude of the develop¬ 
ment may be realised from the figures of the Opera¬ 
tive Carpenters, whose membership increased from 
938 in 1832 to 6,774 in 1834. 

But it was among the unskilled and unorganised 
that the most prodigious steps were made. In 
January, 1834, The Grand National Consolidated 
Trades Union was formed under the inspiration of 
Owen, who became its Grand Master and its chief 
propagandist. This union grew with incredible 
rapidity throughout the early part of the year, both 
by the absorption of existing unions and the foun¬ 
dation of new branches among unorganised workers 
in every trade. Within a few weeks of its forma¬ 
tion it contained between half a million and a 
million members. 

The causes of this astonishing development are 
obscure. The reaction from politics, the propa¬ 
ganda and example of the co-operators, the unrest¬ 
ing activity of Owen and the spread of class war 
ideas all played their part, but in themselves appear 
to be totally inadequate to produce so gigantic a 
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result. There appears to have occurred one of 
those psychological epidemics which at long inter¬ 
vals affect whole nations. From time to time, 
without any apparently adequate reason, a particu¬ 
lar craze spreads with incredible rapidity, develops 
to a climax and then subsides. Examples may be 
found in the earlier Crusades, particularly the 
Children’s Crusade; in the dancing manias of the ’ 
sixteenth century, or in the speculation mania of . 
1720. Something similar must have occurred in 
1834, for on no other hypothesis can we explain 
the rapid development and almost instantaneous 
collapse of the Unions. 

Side by side with the growth of the actual organ¬ 
isation there developed a philosophy of Trade 
Unionism which in all material points forestalled 
both Syndicalism and Sovietism. In the pages of 
the Crisis, the Pioneer, and the Poor Man's Guar¬ 
dian we find discussed Industrial Unionism as a 
basis of social structure, the strike as a method of 
class education, the advantages of industrial as com¬ 
pared with geographical constituencies, the ill 
effects of the commodity theory of labour and other 
ideas, which many of their present-day supporters 
regard as the last word in modernism. 

The intellectual leaders of the new social 
philosophy were James Morrison, a young self- 
educated operative builder, who was the Editor and 
founder of the Pioneer, and the Rev. J. E. Smith, 
then Editor of the Crisis in place of Owen. Smith 
was not only Editor of the Crisis, but lectured 
regularly every Sunday evening at the Charlotte 
Street Institute. In one of these lectures he put 
the Syndicalist position quite clearly and distinctly. 

“We have never yet had a House of Commons. . . . The 
only House of Commons is a Plouse of Trades, and that is only 
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just beginning to be formed. We shall have a new set of 
boroughs when our Unions are organised; every trade will be 
a borough, and every trade will have its Council and representa¬ 
tives to conduct its affairs. Our present Commoners know 
nothing of the interests of the people. They are all landholders. 
How can a landholder represent a tradesman? Have the shoe¬ 
makers a representative in the House of Commons? There are 
133,000 shoemakers in the country . . . yet not one representa¬ 
tive have they in the House of Legislation. According to the 
proportion which they bear to the population of the country, 
there ought to be twenty-five representatives in Parliament. 
There ought to be nearly as many carpenters, and all other trades 
in proportion. That would make a literal House of Commons, 
not a false one.**— {Crisis, April 12th, 1834.) 

For a time Owen seems to have accepted the 
Syndicalist form of social organisation, which Smith 
and Morrison propounded, without recognising the 
militant class-consciousness involved. It is he who 
gives us the most detailed outline of the new society. 
Speaking at the Charlotte Street Institute, on 
October 6th, 1833, Owen said : — 

“I now give you a short outline of the great changes which are 
in contemplation, and which shall come suddenly upon society 
like a thief in the night. . . . All manufactures are to be carried 
on by National Companies. . . . All trades shall first form 
associations of lodges to consist of a convenient number to carry 
on the business; these lodges shall be called parochial lodges; 
all individuals of the specific craft shall become members, and 
these shall include all producers of wealth, or whoever contribute 
to knowledge or happiness. These parochial lodges shall meet 
weekly; they shall select delegates to form county lodges, to meet 
monthly, and these again shall select delegates to form provincial 
lodges to form perhaps ten in number for Great Britain. These 
shall superintend the trade of the provinces, and send delegates 
to the Grand National Congress, which shall, probably, meet in 
London. This is the outline for individual trades—they shall be 
arranged in companies or families; thus all those trades which 
relate to clothing shall form a company, such as tailors, shoe¬ 
makers, hatters, milliners, and mantua makers; and all ^the 
different manufacturers shall be arranged in a similar way. — 
{Crisis, October 12th, 1833.) 

Speaking the following week at the Co-operative 
Congress Owen further outlined the system, re¬ 
marking incidentally that “The members of these 
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Unions will, in a short period, have the real power 
of the country under their influence/’ 

We have here a remarkable anticipation of 
Sovietism, both in political as well as in industrial 
organisation. The implications of the limitation 
of membership to the productive classes may have 
been lost on Owen’s pacifist and utopian mind, 
but to Morrison, Smith and the militants it meant 
dictatorship of the proletariat, and nothing less. 

The genesis of this industrial philosophy was no 
brilliant intellectual anticipation of future specula¬ 
tion; it arose naturally out of the conditions of the 
Socialist movement. It was merely a logical ex¬ 
tension of Owenite Co-operation upon a national 
scale, influenced by the rapid Trade Union growth. 

We have seen that from 1830 onwards the Co¬ 
operative! Society had tended to develop from 
trading to production, and that, under the influence 
of Owenism, the unions had frequently established 
workshops for the support of their unemployed 
members. It was no great step from the contem¬ 
plation of such a workshop to the conception of 
one employing all the members of the union, and 
in view of the phenomenal growth of the unions, to 
the complete absorption of the industry. The 
general belief in the labour theory of value and 
the belief that labour received but one-fifth of the 
wealth produced, made the National Company 
appear as feasible as attractive. The general dis¬ 
gust with Parliament and the immense promise of 
the unions readily suggested a new political 
structure, based upon the form of industrial 
organisation. 

The limited aims of the early unions had been 
largely the protection of their members against 
‘the worst excesses of the new Capitalism. But in 
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1834, from being entirely defensive, the unions be¬ 
came little short of revolutionary. Francis Place, 
undoubtedly the best informed man of his day upon 
all matters appertaining to labour, has left a vivid, 
if hostile, description of the ferment which was tak¬ 
ing place. 

“The nonsensical doctrines preached by Robert Owen and 
others respecting community and goods in common; abundance 
of everything man ought to desire, and all for four hours’ labour 
out of every twenty-four; the right of every man to his share of 
the earth in common, and his right to whatever his hands had 
been employed upon . . . and other matters of a similar kind 
which were continually inculcated by the working men’s political 
unions, by many small knots of persons, printed in small pam¬ 
phlets and handbills which were sold twelve for a penny, and 
distributed to a great extent, had pushed politics aside . . . 
among the working people. . . . The consequence was that a 
very large proportion of the working people in England and 
Scotland became persuaded that they had only to combine, as 
it was concluded they might easily do, to compel not only a 
considerable advance of wages all round, but employment for 
everyone, man and woman, who needed it, at short hours. This 
notion induced them to form themselves in trades unions in a 
manner and to an extent never before known.’’ 

The militant spirit of the more active minds may 
be judged from an anonymous letter in the Poor 
Mans Guardian of August 30, 1834. 

“In order to work out the salvation of the working classes, I 
would recommend that strikes should be repeated as often as 
possible, especially against employers who stand forth most 
prominently as the enemies of Labour. The men cannot lose 
by a strike, for the work wanted must be done at some future 
time; and the men ought to exercise their power of annoyance 
against their enemies by choosing their own time for doing the 
work. The great advantage of a strike is that it increases the 
enmity between labourers and capitalists, and compels workers 
to reflect and investigate the causes of their sufferings. There 
are thousands of labourers in England who go on from year to 
year in perfect contentment with masters who allow them a bare 
subsistence in exchange for their incessant toil. A strike of a 
week’s duration among such labourers would make them ask the 
question by what laws they were compelled to toil and to starve 
in order that their masters may idle and roll in wealth. The 
fruit of such reflections would be a violent hostility against the 
capitalist classes, and the new’ converts would be prepared to 
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second the efforts of emancipation made by labourers in other 
quarters of England. Such a movement would inspire the 
capitalists with fear and would make them yield.” 

The right of the labourer to the full product of 
his labour had become the guiding principle of 
Trade Union thought. In the catechism used by 
the Metropolitan Auxiliary Lodge of the Grand 
National Consolidated Trades Union one of the 
questions runs as follows :—“Do you fully acknow¬ 
ledge that labour is the source of all wealth? And 
that those who labour have an unimpeachable right 
to secure to themselves, and for their own disposal, 
all its benefits and advantages?’' 

We find manifestos addressed to the employers 
which, if possible, must have caused even more 
astonishment than wrath. When Messrs. Walthew, 
the largest builders in Birmingham, took a contract 
to build the Grammar School, the following 
manifesto was drafted : — 

“We, the delegates of the several lodges of the Building 
Trades—elected for the purpose of correcting the abuses which 
have crept into the modes of undertaking and transacting business 
—do give you notice that you will receive no assistance from the 
working men in any of our bodies to enable you to fulfil an 
engagement which we understand you have entered into with the 
Governors of the Free Grammar School to erect a new school 
in New Street, unless you comply with the following conditions : 

“Aware that it is our labour alone that can carry into effect 
what you have undertaken, we cannot but view ourselves as 
parties to your engagement, if that engagement is ever fulfilled; 
and as you had no authority from us to make such an engagement, 
nor had you any legitimate right to barter our labour at prices 
fixed by yourself, we call upon you to exhibit to our several 
bodies your detailed estimates of quantities and prices at which 
you have taken the work, and we call upon you to arrange with 
us a fixed percentage of profit for your own services in conduct¬ 
ing the building, and in finding the material on which our labour 
is to be applied. Should we find upon examination that you 
have fixed equitable prices which will not only remunerate you 
for your superintendence, but us for our toil, we have no objec¬ 
tion, upon a clear understanding, to become parties to the 
contract; and will see you through It, after your having entered 
yourself as a member of our body and after your having been 
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duly elected to occupy the office you have assumed.’*— 
(Podmore, Life of Owen, pp. 443 and 445.) 

With this spirit expressing itself in strikes in 
every industry and town it was not long before a 
cleavage between the peaceful Owenites, with Owen 
at their head, and the militant leaders, became in¬ 
evitable. 

Owen had flung himself with his customary 
energy into Trade Union propaganda, believing 
that the unions might become the peaceful instru¬ 
ments of the great change.* He was Grand Master 
of the Grand National Consolidated, and under his 
inspiration the Executive Committee had issued 
various proclamations outlining the policy of the 
Union, in which the strike was disavowed and an 
orthodox Owenite co-operative programme sug¬ 
gested instead. How far Owen was out of touch 
with the spirits of the militants may be judged by 
the following protest:—“It is time that the official 
organ of the Consolidated Union (Morrison’s 
Pioneer) should cease uselessly to irritate other 
classes of society.” Later, in order to silence 
Smith, he closed down the Crisis^ and at the same 
time he persuaded the Executive of the Consoli¬ 
dated Union to dismiss Morrison. 

But although Owen might mould the pronounce¬ 
ments of the Consolidated Union he could not 
control the policy of its entirely autonomous 
branches. Strikes arose in all directions, and these 
were soon followed by lockouts. 

The upper classes had become thoroughly 
alarmed at the enormous growth of the Union and 

* In the History of Trade Unionism, Mr. and Mrs. Webb 
suggest that Owen encouraged aggression. Indirectly this may 
be so, for the logical outcome of his economic teaching was 
undoubtedly the class war, but, as his various utterances in the 
Crisis show, his intentions were far different. 
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at the great ferment. The masters, aroused by the 
unprecedented attitude of their employees, made a 
frontal attack by locking out all who would not 
sign what was known as the “Document,*' re¬ 
nouncing membership of the Union. In the en¬ 
suing struggle the forces of law and order rendered 
valuable assistance. The classic example is the case 
of the Dorchester Labourers, who formed a branch 
of the Union. For this heinous offence they were 
brutally sentenced to seven years* transportation 
upon a mere technicality. 

The continual strikes and lockouts proved too 
much for the Union. That ramshackle organisa¬ 
tion, the growth of a few hectic months, devoid of 
funds, discipline and tradition, which time and slow 
growth alone can give, collapsed under the strain. 
Strikes and lockouts alike ended in working class 
defeat, and what was worse the disaster occurred 
on a rising market. 

By the end of the year the revolutionary indus¬ 
trial movement was dead. The Grand National 
Consolidated Trades Union vanished. Along with 
it disappeared the Charlotte Street Labour Ex¬ 
change and the majority of the Co-operative 
Societies, workshops and institutes. Amid the 
general ruin the skilled unions, which had largely 
remained aloof from the Consolidated Union, sur¬ 
vived almost alone. 




































CHAPTER VI. 

CHARTISM 

D uring the three years that followed the 
collapse of the Grand National Consolidated 
Trades Union, the working class movement 
lay paralysed. When it again revived the Syndical¬ 
ism of 1833 and 1834 had burnt itself out and 
politics, in the guise of the Chartist Movement, be¬ 
came once more the channel of revolutionary 
expression. 

Until quite recent times Chartism has received 
far less attention than its importance demands. 
Historians have been content to dismiss it in a few 
casual lines, regarding it for the most part as a 
mere political agitation led by a mountebank and 
ending in a farce. In reality it was the final phase 
of the great anti-Capitalist movement which com¬ 
menced with Owen, and which was bred out of the 
horrors of the Industrial Revolution. 

The misconception of the aims and importance 
of Chartism arose from the apparent concentration 
of the movement upon the Charter. This docu¬ 
ment, which gave the movement its name, was in 
the form of a Parliamentary Bill, containing the 
well-known Six Points, all of which were matters 
of political reform—Universal Suffrage, Annual 
Parliaments, Payment of Members, Vote by 
Ballot, Abolition of the Property Qualifications 
and Equal Electoral Districts. In this programme 
there was nothing new. Indeed it had been the 
common demand of reformers, wholly or in part. 
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for some sixty years, and had been vainly demanded 
by the National Union of the Working Classes at 
the time of the Reform agitation. From 1838 on¬ 
wards these Six Points became the veritable creed 
of the English workers. 

But the Chartist movement was much more than 
a mere attempt to reform political machinery. It 
was, beyond all else, an expression of proletarian 
class-consciousness, an elemental revolt against 
misery, falling wages and unemployment. Its three 
crises, in 1839, 1842 and 1848, coincide with periods 
of intense industrial depression, and its main 
strength lay in the industrial North and among the 
decaying handloom weavers. The Charter was at 
once a symbol of far-reaching social change and a 
means of bringing that change about. 

Chartism was far less homogeneous than the pre¬ 
ceding phases of the Socialist movement. The 
Co-operators, the Political Socialists, and the In¬ 
dustrialists had each a certain unity of aim or 
method, but throughout the whole life of Chartism 
there ran a cleavage of opinion as to whether the 
Charter could be obtained by education and per¬ 
suasion, or whether an appeal to violence and in¬ 
surrection would be necessary. 

The conflicting policies of moral force and 
physical force represented the diflering types of 
adherents, the convinced reformers and skilled 
artisans on the one hand, and on the other the 
ignorant, poverty-stricken and sufiering masses 
kicking desperately against their intensifying 
misery and the appalling harshness of the new Poor 
Law. 

William Lovett and Fergus O’Connor stand out 
as the protagonists of the contending sections. 
Lovett, the author of the Charter, was born in 
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1800, in Cornwall, of humble parentage. At the 
age of 21 he moved to London and became a 
cabinet-maker. He soon became interested in the 
Radical movements and later embraced Owenism. 
In 1829 he became storekeeper of the first London 
Co-operative Association. ‘'I was induced,*' he 
tells us, ‘'to believe that the gradual accumulation 
of capital by these means would enable the work¬ 
ing classes to form themselves into joint stock asso¬ 
ciations of labour, by which (with industry, skill 
and knowledge) they might ultimately have the 
trade, manufactures and commerce of the country 
in their own hands." Lovatt's Life and Struggles, 
p. 42). He was among the promoters of the 
Metropolitan Trade Union, and an active member 
of the National Union of the Working Classes. 
After the fiasco of 1834 he devoted himself to the 
agitation for the repeal of the Newspaper Stamp 
Duty. 

In appearance Lovett was tall, thin and delicate- 
looking. Place describes him in the following 
words : — 

“Lovett was a journeyman cabinet maker, a man of melancholy 
temperament, soured with the perplexities of the world. He 
was, however, an honest-hearted man, possessed of great courage 
and persevering in his conduct. In his usual demeanour he was 
mild and kind, and entertained kindly feelings towards everyone 
whom he did not sincerely believe was the intentioned enemy 
of the working people; but when, either by circumstances or 
his own morbid associations, he felt the sense of the evils and 
wrongs of mankind, he was vehement in the extreme.** 

Lovett, in his clear-sighted sincerity, had little 
patience with the rhetorical but popular appeals to 
physical force, the strong language and mob oratory 
of O'Connor and his followers, whom he regarded 
as the wreckers of the movement. Although he 
might have been prepared to sanction the use of 
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force as an ultimate resort, his real hope lay in the 
education of the workers. 

O’Connor was the antithesis of Lovett in every 
way. A man of immense physique and energy, 
with a fine bell-like voice, and a remarkable flow 
of language, he was shallow and not particularly 
well-informed. He first entered politics as a 
follower of O’Connell, the leader of the Irish 
Party in the House of Commons, where he sat for 
an Irish constituency. After a quarrel with 
O’Connell, and the loss of his seat, he came into 
touch with the London Radicals, but mutual anti¬ 
pathy persuaded him that the North would offer 
a better scope for his particular talents. Here, 
along with Oastler, Stephens and others, he threw 
himself into the Factory and Poor Law agitation, 
with immediate success. In 1837 he founded the 
Northern Star, which became the most important 
of the Chartist journals. By its aid he became the 
undisputed leader of the North. 

Of the Northern Star, Hovell, a somewhat hostile 
critic, says: — 

“The Star quickly became an institution, and no public-house 
was complete without it. It made no pretence of being an 
‘elevating* paper. Like many cheap papers to-day, it gave the 
public exactly what the public wanted. In fact, O’Connor and 
his men may be regarded as pioneers of cheap journalism. They 
gave away things for nothing and sometimes rose to illustrations, 
especially portraits of Radical heroes. Through the Star, 
O’Connor rose to power. He made money by it. He exercised 
graft through it. Chartist leaders became his paid reporters, 
and his reporters became Chartist leaders. It was Tammany 
Hall in embryo. The paper could make or unmake reputations, 
and local leaders went in terror of its censure. Place declared 
that the Northern Star had degraded the whole Radical Press. 
It was truly the worst and most successful of the Radical papers, 
a melancholy tribute to the low intelligence of its readers. The 
same explanation will perhaps do for O’Connor’s success as well, 
for the paper was an expanded O’Connor .”—{The Chartist 
Movement.) 
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The wild talk of armed revolt which O’Connor 
indulged in naturally appealed to the miserable 
operatives of Lancashire and Yorkshire as a short 
cut to betterment. How far he reallv believed in 
the possibility of Revolution is a difficult matter 
to decide, for on occasion he could call himself 
a man of peace, and more than once he repudiated 
violent methods. Probably the truth is that his 
irresponsible temperament compelled him to talk 
according to his audience. 

His powerful personality and wonderful gift of 
speech gained for him the almost dog-like devotion 
of his followers, which he used to obtain the com¬ 
plete mastery of the movement. 

He was one of the few leaders who were opposed 
to Socialism, and with him the opposition to the 
anti-Corn Law movement was more than a matter 
of tactics. Coming of agricultural stock, he ap¬ 
peared to believe in protection, and regarded agri¬ 
culture as the natural occupation of man. 

Standing midway between the extremes of moral 
and physical force, supporting sometimes one side, 
sometimes the other, was James Bronterre O’Brien, 
‘‘the Schoolmaster of Chartism.” Like O’Connor, 
he had had some legal training, but had dropped 
law in favour of revolutionary journalism. He 
was Editor of a long series of journals, commenc¬ 
ing with the Poor Mans Guardian. He was a 
forceful writer, a Socialist, and a clear, though not 
particularly original, thinker. He was one of the 
earliest believers in social evolution and gradual 
change. 

To obtain a clear impression of the complicated 
welter of cross currents, feuds and enthusiasms 
which composed the Chartist movement in its early 
days, it is necessary to deal somewhat fully with the 
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three main sources from which the movement 
sprang. Each differed fundamentally from the 
other, and each made its peculiar contribution. 

The Charter itself was drafted by Lovett, at the 
instance of the London Working Men’s Associa¬ 
tion. The immediate call for a national agitation 
for an extended suffrage, together with the pro¬ 
posals to hold a Convention and organise a national 
petition, came from the Birmingham Political 
Union, while the industrial districts of Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, seething with discontent, gave the 
movement its vitality and character, by supplying 
the bulk of its adherents. 

The London Working Men’s Association. 

The Lon don Working Men’s Association was 
founded on June 16, 1836. The leading spirits 
were William Lovett, Henry Hetherington, James 
Watson and John Cleave, old members of the 
National Union of the Working Classes. 

Although the membership was strictly limited to 
the working-class, the object and character of the 
Association were very different from the old 
National Union. Instead of the fierce and noisy 
debates there were to be mutual education and care¬ 
ful enquiry into social problems. Great care was 
taken to ensure the suitability of an applicant 
before he was accepted, for the Association aimed 
at a high moral and intellectual standard rather 
than large numbers, and from 1836 to 1839 less than 
three hundred members were admitted. 

The first work of the Association upon its forma¬ 
tion was the appointment of committees of enquiry 
into various subjects, including the constitution of 
the House of Commons. As a result it published, 
among other things, the famous pamphlet. The 
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Rotten House of Commons, a savage attack upon 
the Reform Bill of 1832. This pamphlet asks: — 

“Is the landholder, whose interests lead him to keep up his 
rents by unjust and exclusive laws, a fit representative for 
working men? 

“Are the whole host of money-makers, speculators and usurers 
who live on the corruptions of the system fit representatives of 
the sons of labour? 

“Are the immense number of lords, earls, knights, baronets, 
honourables and right honourables, who have seats in that House, 
fit to represent our interests? 

“Is the manufacturer and capitalist, whose exclusive monopoly 
of the combined powers of wood, iron and steam enables them 
to cause the destitution of thousands, and who have an interest 
in forcing labour down to the minimum rewards, fit to represent 
the interests of working men? 

“Is the master, whose interest it is to purchase labour at the 
cheapest rate, a fit representative for the workman, whose interest 
it is to get the most he can for his labour?” 

The actual step which led to the publication of 
the Charter was the calling of a public meeting on 
February 28, 1837, at the famous Crown and 
Anchor Tavern in the Strand, at which a petition 
to Parliament, embodying the famous Six Points, 
was drafted. 

Arising out of this petition a joint Committee 
was formed, comprising six Radical members 
of the House of Commons and six members of the 
Working Men's Association, to prepare a Parlia¬ 
mentary Bill upon similar lines, a task which ulti¬ 
mately devolved upon Lovett. 

This Bill was published on March 8, 1838, and 
was entitled “The People's Charter.'' 

The New Poor Law. 

Many factors went to the making of the un¬ 
paralleled discontent of the thirties. Firstly must 
be counted the general poverty of the working 
classes. They had no share in the immense wealth 
which the new Capitalism produced; for them, on 
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the contrary, its encroachments, with one or two 
temporary pauses, heralded a rapid decline in the 
standard of life, whilst the concentration of indus¬ 
try in the towns produced a congestion which, in 
the absence of sanitation and housing regulations, 
was indescribable. 

The factory system introduced an industrial dis¬ 
cipline into the lives of the workers as harsh as it 
was new, and added a bitterness to life for which 
poverty alone would not account. The old hand- 
loom weaver, though his hours had been long, had 
been in some respects his own master. He had 
worked in his own home under such conditions as 
he pleased. But in the new factory the discipline 
necessary ‘‘for the economical employment of the 
machinery,'' enforced upon the children by flog¬ 
ging and illtreatment, and upon adults by a ruthless 
system of fines and the fear of dismissal, was so 
odious that rather than submit to it the handloom 
weaver, once an aristocrat of his class, clung to his 
handloom in the face of unendurable competition, 
and starved miserably. 

Between 1829 and 1835 the number of power 
looms in the cotton trade doubled, producing on 
the one hand the resentful factory worker, and on 
the other the embittered handloom weaver, both 
excellent material for agitation. 

In 1836 fuel was added to the fire of discontent 
by the attempt to enforce the Poor Law Act of 
1834 in the towns. Prior to this Act, poor relief 
had been granted on the wasteful and demoralising 
Speenhamland system. In practice it was used not 
only to relieve destitution, but to augment wages, 
and many employers, particularly in the agricul¬ 
tural districts, used it as a convenient source of 
cheap labour in a way which threatened to pauper¬ 
ise the whole of English labour. 
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The old Poor Law was disastrous in its results. 
The faults of the new Poor Law were of a very 
different character. It entirely abolished outdoor 
relief for the able-bodied and in its place insisted 
upon the workhouse. In order to discourage the 
applicants and to winnow the really destitute and 
deserving, the workhouses, with doctrinaire 
thoroughness, were made as unpleasant and for¬ 
bidding as possible. From objective and detailed 
descriptions of the regime, with its insufficient food 
and cruel discipline, its separation of husband and 
wife, and mother and child, starvation outside 
seemed indeed preferable to semi-starvation inside. 

Dr. Kay, a Poor Law Commissioner, put the 
matter in a nutshell. ‘"Our interest is to make the 
workhouses as like prisons as possible, and to make 
them as uncomfortable as possible.” 

The rage and indignation of the poor at the new 
Act were unbounded and were vigorously voiced 
by the agitators. 

Cobbett denounced it as a violation of “those 
rights of the poor which had always existed since 
England was called England,” and in the House cf 
Commons roundly declared that its object was to 
“rob the poor man to enrich the landowner,” and 
that it aimed at the reduction of wages and was 
to compel the poor to live upon potatoes. 

O’Brien, more concerned with the Capitalist, 
attacked it with equal bitterness in his Natio7ial 
Reformer of January 7, 1837 : — 

“Our workpeople, both agricultural and manufacturing, are 
already ground down as low as commercial avarice can grind 
them without exterminating them altogether; yet the money- 
monster is not half satisfied. As a last resource, this monster 
has now passed a new Poor Law Act, to make the labourer live 
on coarser food or on no food at all—an Act which treats the 
victims it has impoverished as other States treat convicted felons 
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—an Act which gives a felon^s garb, a felon's fare and a felon’s 
gaol to the broken-down man whose toil has enriched the monster, 
and whose only crime is that he did not strangle the monster a 
century ago. ... Yes, my friends, the new Poor Law Act is 
the last rotten, blood-stained prop by which the money monster 
hopes to sustain the tottering fabric of his cannibal system—of 
that merciless system, which first makes you poor in the midst 
of wealth of your own producing, and would then bastile and 
starve you for the fruits of its own barbarity.” 

Stephens made it the basis of his agitation. The 
following extract from a sermon preached on 
January 6, 1836, is not only an excellent sample of 
his oratory, but also of the ungovernable hatred of 
Malthus and his Law of Population, which was 
general among the anti-Capitalists. 

Having compared the condition of the English 
workers very unfavourably with that of the Israel¬ 
ites in bondage in Egypt, he continues: — 

“Nor was the *law* (commanded by Pharaoh, Exodus i. 16) 
to strangle and drown every male child half so inhuman, half so 
horrible a mode of ‘legislating for the independence and comfort* 
of the people ‘lest they should multiply* too fast and become too 
many for the security of the estates of their representatives, as 
the plan adopted and carried out by Christian statesmen in our 
own country under the provisions of the Poor Law Amendment 
Act. The Israelites still had their home and their hearth, their 
wife and such of their children as did not come under the ‘pro¬ 
visions of the Act.* They ‘dealt mercifully as well as wisely 
with them* in comparison with the dealings of the Poor Law 
Commissioners of England and Wales, who break up every 
poor man’s cottage, take awgy every poor man’s wife, lay their 
bloody hands on every poor man’s child, imprisoning, starving, 
and destroying without mercy and without measure all the poor 
of England, ‘lest they should multiply* and replenish the earth. 
Hence it is that I hail the proposed revival by Marcus* of the 
Egyptian theory of ‘limiting populousness.* For this reason I 
hail his scientific discovery of painless extinction, and I implore 
the Poor Law Commissioners to abandon their system of 
gratuitous torture, their endless modes of savage barbarity, and 

*Marcus was a pseudonymous author of a ghastly parody of 
Malthus on Population, in which various devices for painless 
infanticide were described. Stephens affected to believe that this 
absurd pamphlet was the work of the Commissioners or of their 
myrmidons.—(Hovell, The Chartist Movement, p. 91.) 
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at once adopt the easier, more merciful and economical method 
recommended to their notice by the Christian successor of the 
Magi of Egypt/’ 

It was unfortunate that the first attempt to en¬ 
force the new Act in the towns synchronised with 
the commencement of a severe industrial depres¬ 
sion. To add to the general suffering a series of 
bad harvests produced a rapid rise in the price of 
wheat, which jumped from 39/5 in 1836 to 69/4 
in 1839. The combined effect of unemployment 
and soaring prices lent added force to the denun¬ 
ciations of Stephens, Oastler and the rest, and gave 
them an audience only too willing to listen to the 
suggestions of violence which formed the grava¬ 
men of so much of their oratory. 

It is small wonder that when this blazing mass 
of discontent was flung into the Chartist agitation 
by its leaders, the pacific and educational methods 
of Lovett and the Working Men’s Association were 
overwhelmed in secret arming and drilling, in im¬ 
mense torchlight processions and even insurrection 
itself. 

The Birmingham Political Union. 

The Birmingham Political Union had played an 
important part in the agitation for the Reform Bill 
of 1832. After the passing of the Bill it had re¬ 
mained quiescent for several years, but re-awakened 
to activity in the spring of 1837. 

The services it rendered to the Chartist move¬ 
ment were of considerable importance, though 
they were confined to the Initial stages. From 
this body came the proposals for a National Peti¬ 
tion and for a Convention, which gave form and 
organisation to the inchoate discontents and dis¬ 
connected agitations, enabling them to coalesce 
into Chartism. 
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When Lord John Russell made his famous state¬ 
ment on November 27, 1837, that the Reform Bill 
must be regarded as final, the Union issued an 
appeal to all reformers to unite in a national agita¬ 
tion to compel the Government to grant universal 
suflErage. The response was immediate, and for 
the next six months a widespread agitation pro¬ 
ceeded vigorously. 

On the 24th of May, 1838, an immense demon¬ 
stration in favour of extending the franchise was 
held at Glasgow, at which, it is said, 200,000 people 
were present. It was addressed by delegates from 
the Working Men’s Association and the Birming¬ 
ham Union. This meeting marks the birth of the 
Chartist movement. Dr. Wade, the fat, jolly old 
vicar of Warwick, an Owenite of long standing, 
as representative of the Working Men’s Associa¬ 
tion, presented the People's Charter, which had 
been published only the week previously. On 
behalf of the Birmingham Union Attwood pre¬ 
sented the National Petition, made public for the 
first time, and also put forward the proposal to 
hold a “General Convention of the Industrious 
Classes.” The proposed Convention was to con¬ 
sist of delegates, not representing any particular 
body or organisation, but elected at huge public 
demonstrations. The Convention when elected 
was to act as a kind of General Staff to the agita¬ 
tion. These proposals were acclaimed with en¬ 
thusiasm. 

The first election of delegates to the Convention 
took place at Birmingham on August 6 at a 
demonstration as large as that held at Glasgow. 
All the well-known orators of the movement were 
present and addressed the meeting. The Birming¬ 
ham meeting was followed by others in all parts 
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of the country, and by the end of the year 
the election of delegates to the Convention was 
complete. 

The Birmingham Union was middle-class in out¬ 
look; its leaders, particularly Thomas Attwood, 
M.P., were currency cranks, who fondly believed 
than an extended suffrage would enable them to 
impose their pet scheme upon the Government. It 
was not long before the fundamental' incompati¬ 
bility of such an organisation with a working-class 
revolt against Capitalism became manifest. But 
when the Convention met the differences at first 
were latent and unexpressed. 

The gulf between the two points of view is well 
illustrated by the difference in tone which marks 
the first and second Chartist petitions. The first, 
which was presented in 1839, was drafted by 
Douglas, Editor of the Birmingham Journal. The 
wordy, high-flown preamble contains such phrases 
as: — 

“We, your petitioners, dwell in a land whose merchants art 
noted for enterprise, whose manufacturers are very skilful . . . 
our traders are trembling on the verge of bankruptcy. . . . 
Capital brings no profit. . . . We tell your honourable house 
that the capital of the master must no longer be deprived of its 
due reward." 

Despite one or two references to low wages there 
is nothing in tone or substance which would con¬ 
nect it with working-class revolt. 

The petition of 1842, however, is couched in very 
different terms. The preamble is a fierce protest 
against low wages and bad conditions. It protests 
against the new Poor Law on account of its ‘‘un- 
Christian character and the cruel and murderous 
effects produced upon the wages of working men 
and the lives of the subjects of this realm.*' It 
contrasts wages with the civil list: — 
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“While your petitioners have learned that Her Majesty 
receives daily the sum of £164 17s. lOd., they have also ascer¬ 
tained that many thousands of the families of the labourers are 
only in receipt of 3|d. per head per day. Your petitioners have 
also learned that His Royal Highness Prince Albert receives 
each day the sum of £104 2s. Od., while thousands have to exist 
upon 3d. per head per day. Your petitioners have also heard 
with astonishment that the King of Hanover daily receives 
£57 10s., while thousands of the tax-payers of this Empire live 
upon 2id. per head per day. Your petitioners have, with pain 
and regret, also learned that the Archbishop of Canterbury is 
daily in receipt of £52 10s. per day, whilst thousands of the poor 
have to maintain their lamilies upon incomes not exceeding 2d. 
per head per day.*' 

The petition further recites the evils of the factory 
system and of long hours, and complains of the 
travesty of justice in the trials of Chartists. 

The Convention. 

The National Convention met in London on 
the 4th of February, 1839. The enthusiasm it evoked 
among the Chartists everywhere was only equalled 
by the self-satisfaction and optimism of the dele¬ 
gates themselves. They regarded themselves as the 
real representatives of the people. Their electorate 
far outnumbered that of the usurpers at West¬ 
minster; Parliament was elected by some six hun¬ 
dred thousand voters, while the delegates from 
Manchester, Birmingham and Glasgow alone had 
been elected at meetings attended by greater num¬ 
bers than that. The Chartists claimed for the Con¬ 
vention equality with Parliament, and when 
O'Brien moved that the members of the House of 
Commons should be invited to meet the Conven¬ 
tion at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, it was agreed 
to in all seriousness. 

Unfortunately, the moral rights of the Conven¬ 
tion did not alter the fact that Parliament was in 
possession. Even the delegates were compelled to 
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realise this, and it brought them face to face with 
that most contentious subject, ‘'the Ulterior 
Measures,*' to be adopted in the event of the re¬ 
jection of the Charter. 

What was to be done? What measures were 
to be taken if the moral influence of the discussions 
of the Convention, of the petitions, meetings and 
manifestos were all to be of no avail? 

“In reading the reports of the Convention, it is possible even 
at the present day to realise the mental anguish endured by the 
delegates to answer these questions. On the one hand they felt 
a repugnance to an open and full exchange of opinions, on the 
other hand they made the most anxious efforts to obtain an 
answer to their enquiries. There was no question of any dread 
of legal consequences, and dread of the power of the Govern¬ 
ment, but of solicitude for the stability of the Convention and 
for the united action of the Chartist agitation. Discussions on 
this point commenced in the second week of the Convention 
(February 11th to 17th, 1839) they were deferred, resumed and 
again deferred until the course of events rendered it impossible 
to postpone a decision.**—(Beer, History of British Socialism, 
IL p. 62.) 

All the various sections of the movement were 
represented in the Convention. On the right was 
the peaceful and strictly legalist delegation from 
Birmingham, while on the extreme left was the 
small group of insurrectionists, led by George 
Julian Harney. 

Harney, who was only 22 years old at the time 
of the Convention, was the fire-eater of Chartism. 
As a youth he had been employed by Hetherington, 
and in the Unstamped Agitation had more than 
once been imprisoned. During the Convention he 
became Editor of the London Democrat, which 
preached insurrection with great vigour, ridiculing 
the possibility of any result from speeches and 
petitions. It was not surprising that, despite a very 
general desire, unity was impossible in so hetero¬ 
geneous a body . 
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When the Convention turned to the considera¬ 
tion of the National Petition, which was to be 
presented to Parliament, it was found that many 
districts had never been touched. It was felt advis¬ 
able to delay presentation until these had been 
covered, and to this end fifteen of the best speakers 
were sent on tour. With this and other delays 
three months elapsed before the petition was ready. 
The intervening time was spent in interminable 
discussion, and Lovett, who had been elected 
secretary, dolefully remarks that “the love of talk 
was a characteristic of our little house as of the big 
one at Westminster.” The net result was an 
emphasis of the differences within the Convention. 

The inaction soon wearied the wilder spirits, who 
became more and more extreme, and outside the 
Convention Harney and his associates, both by 
voice and pen, continued to agitate in favour of 
insurrection. 

The discussion upon ulterior measures was first 
raised by the enquiry of P. J. Cobbett, son of 
William Cobbett, as to the purpose of the Conven¬ 
tion. Was it merely to agitate and petition, or 
was it, in extremity, to use force to gain its ends? 
Cobbett was definitely of the former opinion, but 
as the majority clearly differed from him he with¬ 
drew, soon to be followed by the Birmingham 
delegates.' To avoid a definite decision the good 
old plan of appointing a Committee to report was 
adopted. 

On May 7th the petition, which now contained 
1,280,000 signatures, was considered complete and 
was handed over with all ceremony to Attwood and 
Fielden, who were to present it to the House of 
Commons as soon as possible. It was wound upon 
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a huge spindle, and measured over two mi'es in 
length. 

Three days after the two M.P.'s had taker, charge 
of the Petition, it was decided, on the motion of 
O’Connor, to remove the Convention to Birming¬ 
ham. The motive seems to have been a suspicion 
that the Government were preparing to arrest 
members, and as one of the Birmingham delegates 
who had been elected in place of one of the seced¬ 
ing members declared that "‘the people of Bir¬ 
mingham would stand forth as a wall of brass in 
protection of the Convention,” it was felt that there 
would be less likelihood of interference. 

On the 13th the delegates arrived and received 
an immense ovation. On the 17th the Convention 
adjourned until July 1st, in order that the delegates 
might conduct a vigorous campaign throughout the 
country while the Petition was before Parliament. 

The Petition was presented to the Commons on 
June 14th, but Attwood’s motion for a Committee 
of the whole House was not brought forward until 
July 12th. As was expected, it was heavily de¬ 
feated. 

Meanwhile the re-assembling of the Convention 
on July 1st, at Birmingham, was marked by excit¬ 
ing events. Since May 4th demonstrations had 
been forbidden in the Bull-Ring, but the Chartists 
once again invaded their favourite meeting-place, 
with the result that a very bloody collision with the 
special police, who had been imported from Lon¬ 
don, took place, and finally the military had to be 
called in. Lovett immediately brought forward a 
strong condemnatory resolution in the Convention, 
which was issued as a poster. Collins, who had 
taken the copy of the resolution to the printer, 
and Lovett, w^ho, as secretary, had signed it, were 
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immediately arrested on a charge of seditious libel 
and later sentenced to twelve months’ imprison¬ 
ment. 

The Convention proceeded once again to discuss 
Ulterior Measures, and it was decided that a 
general strike should be proclaimed on August 12th. 
Later, however, O’Brien, who had been absent, 
succeeded in reversing this decision on the grounds 
that there was no possibility of any general 
observance. This final exhibition of indecision, 
following after the weeks of interminable and futile 
discussion, gave the deathblow to the Convention, 
and a few weeks later it dissolved in a fog of mutual 
recrimination and general discredit. 

During the period of the Convention the tension 
between the Government and the Chartists had 
been rapidly increasing. In the North and West 
pikes were manufactured in large quantities, and 
even muskets were procured; meanwhile excite¬ 
ment grew steadily. The Government, well sup¬ 
plied with information, were perfectly aware of 
what was afoot, and although during the early part 
of the year Lord John Russell, the Home Secretary, 
acted tactfully and with restraint, the pressure of 
upper-class opinion and the general alarm eventu¬ 
ally induced the Government to act. 

By good fortune Sir Charles Napier was put in 
charge of the North and his sympathy with and 
understanding of the Chartists, his tact and level¬ 
headedness, avoided much bloodshed. There was 
only one really serious collision between the mili¬ 
tary and the Chartists—the so-called Newport In¬ 
surrection—which took place on November 4th, 
and which had as its object the release of Vincent 
from Monmouth Gaol. In this affair, which was 
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very much exaggerated as regards the numbers in¬ 
volved, fourteen Chartists lost their lives. 

As the year proceeded the Government repres¬ 
sion increased in severity, and by the spring of 1840 
not a single leader of importance was at large. 
From January, 1839, to June, 1840, 543 Chartists 
were sentenced to imprisonment, of whom more 
than one-half came from Lancashire and Yorkshire. 
The repression brought with it all the usual con¬ 
comitants, fabricated evidence, gross prejudice, the 
employment of spies and agents provocateurs. The 
Chartists were harried wherever they were found, 
and with their leaders in gaol and their newspapers 
suppressed, the movement seemed to be arrested. 
In reality it had been merely driven under ground. 

Revival. 

The repression paralysed the movement for 
a time, but it was not long before there were signs 
of a revival, for despite imprisonment the leaders 
remained in constant touch with their followers. 
Prison regulations in those days were more elastic 
and much less uniform than now. The visiting 
magistrates could grant innumerable privileges and 
relaxations of discipline, and while many of the 
imprisoned Chartists suffered terribly, others were 
comparatively comfortable. O’Connor contri¬ 
buted a weekly article to the Northern Star, in 
which he made the most of his martyrdom, and 
later engaged in a vigorous controversy with 
O’Brien, who was also in gaol. Thus long before 
the release of the leaders the movement was again 
under way. 

Experience had impressed very deeply the 
necessity for organisation. Insurrectionism was 
dead, and its place was taken by a desire to build 
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up an organised party for steady, unceasing pro¬ 
paganda. Throughout the spring of 1840 there were 
continual attempts to revive the local groups, and 
preparations were made for a delegate conference 
to discuss the question of a national organisation. 
This conference was held in Manchester on July 
20th, and was composed of 23 delegates from vari¬ 
ous parts of the United Kingdom. None of the 
well-known figures were there. 

The Conference had before it a large number of 
different schemes of organisation, some submitted 
by the imprisoned leaders, others by the delegates 
themselves. The outcome was the formation of 
the National Charter Association, which was 
pledged to legal and peaceable methods. It was 
open to all supporters of the Charter. Members 
were to be grouped in classes of ten, under a leader; 
the classes were to be combined into wards, and 
the wards into towns. The whole was to be sub¬ 
ordinate to an executive of seven. The subscrip¬ 
tion was to be a penny per week. 

At its height the N.C.A. never contained more 
than 40,000 members, the majority of whom paid 
their subscriptions very irregularly. It existed 
through various vicissitudes until 1852. 

While in prison, despite the harsh treatment to 
which he was subjected, Lovett had written with 
some help from Collins a small book, entitled 
Chartism a New Organisation of the People, which 
in effect was a complete system of education, de¬ 
pendent upon voluntary contributions. On his 
release he formed the ‘‘National Association for 
Promoting the Social and Political Advancement of 
the People," with the object of carrying out his 
scheme of voluntary education. Although this new 
Association was in no way intended to supersede 
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the National Charter Association, but aimed rather 
at being a specialised adjunct, it produced a viru¬ 
lent campaign by O’Connor and the Northern Star 
against Lovett and all who were supporting it. 
They were accused of treachery and of attempting 
to split the movement. Every kind of abuse 
and misrepresentation was heaped upon them. 
O’Connor actually wrote in the Northern Star 
(May 8th, 1841), “Who were the three most physi¬ 
cal force men in the Convention? Lovett, Collins 
and Hetherington Such a statement shows the 
metal of which O’Connor was made, and that it 
passed is a clear indication of the unreasoning faith 
of his followers. 

The reception of the Association practically 
drove Lovett and his friends from the Chartist 
movement. He appeared again in 1842 in connec¬ 
tion with Sturge’s Complete Suffrage Campaign, 
but after that his direct part in Chartism was 
negligible. The elimination of Lovett was rapidly 
followed by that of O’Brien. O’Connor, aided 
immensely by his control of the Northern Star, was 
rapidly becoming supreme in the movement, and 
his egotism allowed neither rivals nor critics. 

In the General Election of 1841 the Chartists 
were faced with the problem of how to use their 
influence. O’Connor, from York Prison, wrote to 
the Northern Star, urging support of the Tories 
against the treacherous Whigs. O’Brien, who was 
confined in Lancaster, wrote savagely attacking the 
proposal. How, he asked, could the Chartist sup¬ 
port either Whig or Tory? What was to be hoped 
from either? Opposition to both was the only 
possible policy. The breach thus formed rapidly 
widened, and finally became complete as a result 
of O’Brien’s support of the Complete Suffrage 
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movement, which was started by Joseph Sturge, a 
wealthy Birmingham Quaker, in 1842. 

Sturge, like many middle-class Radicals, firmly 
believed in the Six Points of the Charter, but 
naturally could not share the fierce class-conscious¬ 
ness of the Chartists, nor the Socialistic ends 
to which the Charter was but a means. His Com¬ 
plete Suffrage scheme aimed at joint campaign for 
Parliamentary reform on the lines of the Charter. 
Lovett, O’Brien and others, who hated the blatant 
domination of O’Connor, hoped to find some 
mutual basis of agreement, but as the middle-class 
Radicals were afraid of the name and associations 
of the Charter, and as Lovett and his friends on 
the other hand were not prepared to abandon a 
name which had become sacred to them, the plan 
came to nothing. 

In 1842, under the auspices of the National 
Charter Association, another Petition was pre¬ 
pared. The preamble, which we have already 
noticed (see p. 67) was a vigorous statement of 
working-class woes, and in every way a contrast to 
that of 1839. This was the largest of the three 
Chartist petitions, and contained 3,315,752 signa¬ 
tures. In the Debate in the House of Commons, 
Macaulay opposed the Petition in a noteworthy 
speech, which showed that he clearly grasped the 
underlying economic motives of the Chartist 
movement. 

“I am opposed to universal suffrage. I believe that universal 
suffrage would be fatal to all purposes for which Government 
exists. ... I conceive that civilisation rests on the security of 
property . . . the petition must be considered as a sort of 
declaration of the interests of the body, who, if the Charter is to 
become law, will become the sovereign body of the State—as a 
declaration of those who would in that event return the majority 
of representatives of the people to this House. What is the 
petition directed against? It is opposed to the National Debt, 
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monopoly in land, in machinery and in the means of transit. 
They find these to be the sources of the evils which must he 
stopped. What does that mean? It is an expression of opinion 
. . . that landed property, machinery, means of transit, indeed, 
the monopoly of property in general, should cease to exist. Can 
it be anything but a sweeping confiscation of property which is 
contemplated?*' 

The Petition was defeated by 287 to 49 votes. 
The Plug Plot. 

The most important event of 1842, and one which 
marks the culmination of the Chartist agitation, 
was the great strike in the North of England. This 
strike, which became known as the Plug Plot, from 
the action of the strikers in withdrawing the boiler 
plugs to ensure the stoppage of the machinery, al¬ 
most developed into an insurrection in favour of 
the Charter. In its origin it had nothing whatever 
to do with Chartism. The industrial depression, 
which commenced in the autumn of 1841, had led 
to a rapid decline in wages, already miserably low, 
and on the 5th August, a strike was declared in 
Ashton purely on the wages question. It spread 
like wildfire throughout Lancashire and Yorkshire 
and southwards into Staffordshire, where Thomas 
Cooper had worked the operatives into a state of 
frenzy. In a few days industry throughout this 
area was at a standstill. 

On August 12 a large conference of delegates from 
the factory districts of Lancashire met in Manches¬ 
ter and passed a resolution urging a general strike 
in support of the Charter. Three days later at 
another delegate meet’ng it was decided by a large 
majority to remain on strike until the Charter be¬ 
came law. 

By pure coincidence the Chartists had decided 
to hold a conference in Manchester on August 16th, 
in connection with the unveiling of a nionumcnt to 
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Henry Hunt. Arriving in Manchester they found 
the strike complete and the whole district 
paralysed. They dropped their original object to 
discuss the situation. Thomas Cooper, who was 
present, has left an interesting account of the de¬ 
bate. Cooper himself was for insurrection, but 
strangely enough O’Connor and Harney were op¬ 
posed to anything which might lead to physical 
force. Ultimately a resolution was passed approv¬ 
ing of the strike, and a violent manifesto issued 
urging its continuance until the Charter was ob¬ 
tained. The Chartists then dispersed to do 
nothing. 

The strike was soon over, the men, hopelessly 
beaten from the start, gradually returned to work, 
and nothing remained now but the aftermath of 
persecution. Nearly fifteen hundred persons, in¬ 
cluding a large number of Chartists, were tried for 
various offences. The vast majority were con¬ 
demned to imprisonment. O’Connor escaped 
upon a technical point, but Cooper received two 
years. 

The Land Scheme. 

The Plug Plot marks the highwater mark of 
Chartism. From the autumn of 1842 the move¬ 
ment commenced to decline, though in 1847 and 
1848 there was a final burst of energy, which was 
partly a result of the increased severity of the in¬ 
dustrial depression, partly a repercussion of the 
several revolutions on the Continent. 

The intervening years were used by O’Connor, 
who was now supreme, for the development of his 
land scheme. O’Connor was consistent in his 
hatred of industrialism as in nothing else. As early 
as 1841 he had propounded schemes of peasant 
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proprietorship in the columns of the Northern 
Star. In 1843 he commenced a definite agitation 
which two years later led to the formation of the 
Chartist Land Co-operative Society, which in the 
early months of 1847 became the National Land 
Company, with a capital of 100,000 shares of £1 6s. 
each. 

The proposal was to raise money for the pur¬ 
chase of estates which were then to be broken up 
into small holdings of one acre upwards. Houses 
were to be built and tenants were to be chosen from 
among the shareholders by ballot. The holder of 
one share, who was successful in the ballot, would 
be entitled to a house, one acre of land and £7 10s. 
with which to stock it. A holder of two shares 
would be entitled to a house, two acres and £15. 
The rent was to be 5 per cent, on cost. With the 
accrued rents and a mortgage on the first estate 
another estate would be purchased and similarly 
treated. The process was to be repeated until all 
the shareholders were settled upon the land. 

O'Connor supported this fantastic scheme by still 
more fantastic figures, ranging from the produc¬ 
tivity of small holdings to the amounts obtainable 
on mortgage. 

The pitiless analysis of the scheme which O'Brien 
poured out week by week in the National 
Reformer, and the general chorus of criticism, had 
little effect upon the enthusiasm of its supporters, 
and subscriptions flowed in, mainly from the North. 
An estate of 103 acres was bought in March, 1846, 
another of 170 in October. During the next 
fifteen months three estates, with a total of 850 
acres, were purchased, and the building of the 
cottages proceeded rapidly. 
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The year 1847 was another year of industrial de¬ 
pression, and the waning cause again awakened to 
its old vigour. In the Parliamentary General 
Election of that year the Chartists co-ntested a num¬ 
ber of seats. O’Connor was elected for Notting¬ 
ham, but none of the others were successful. 
Among the unsuccessful candidates was Ernest 
Jones, a new recruit, who was to become the leader 
in place of O’Connor. 

Jones was born in Germany in 1819. His father 
was equerry to the Duke of Cumberland, who be¬ 
came later the King of Hanover. Coming to 
England in 1838, he commenced to study law and 
also busied himself with literature. His best 
known poem is A Song of the Lower Classes. 
Jones was a gifted orator, and probably the clearest 
thinker the movement produced. But he was too 
doctrinaire and difficult in temper to be a really 
successful leader. He sacrificed not only a career 
at the Bar by his espousal of Chartism, but also a 
legacy which amounted to £2,000 a year from an 
uncle, who disinherited him for his opinions. In 
1851 he started Notes for the People, an interesting 
paper which ran for three years. He finally re¬ 
turned to the law, and practised as a barrister in 
Manchester. 

During the years 1846 and 1847, and perhaps a 
little earlier, another influence commenced to 
make itself felt in the Chartist movement. Revolu¬ 
tions were brewing on the Continent, and political 
refugees were coming into England in increasing 
numbers. These naturally came into touch with 
the English revolutionists, particularly Harney and 
Jones. Engels, who had settled in Manchester, 
had for some time contributed to the Northern 
Star, and together with Karl Marx, who was at that 
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time exiled in Belgium, had made more than one 
attempt to capture O’Connor. O’Connor, how¬ 
ever, was the one Chartist leader who failed to re¬ 
act to internationalism. 

The effects of this internationalist influence be¬ 
came apparent when revolution flamed up in 
Germany, France and Austria, in the early months 
of 1848. The Chartist movement, already stimu¬ 
lated by the revival of the previous year, received 
the news with unbounded enthusiasm, and Harney 
and Lynton were sent across to Paris with a con¬ 
gratulatory address. Meetings and demonstrations 
were held throughout the country, secret arming 
and drilling commenced again, and there were 
numerous collisions with the military and police. 

The third Petition was prepared and a Conven¬ 
tion assembled in London on April 3rd to prepare 
for its presentation on the 10th. O’Connor talked 
of five million signatures, and Jones, even more 
sanguine, claimed that six million at least were to 
be expected. 

With the turmoil on the Continent not yet settled 
the Government and the upper classes took fright 
at what seemed to threaten a similar outbreak in 
England. On April 7th the Convention was de¬ 
clared to be an illegal body; London was filled 
with soldiery and 150,000 special constables were 
sworn in, while the Duke of Wellington was put in 
command of the defences of the city. The clerks 
of various Government buildings were provided 
with rifles and prepared to withstand siege. 

The Convention had arranged that a huge pro¬ 
cession, starting from Kennington Common, should 
accompany the Petition to the House, led by the 
members of the Convention. When the morning 
of the 10th arrived a vast crowd assembled on the 
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Common to listen to the harangues of the leaders 
prior to marching to the House of Commons. 
Before the meeting commenced the Commissioner 
of Police sent for O’Connor and informed him that 
the procession would not be allowed to approach 
Westminster, and that in the event of trouble 
O’Connor would be held personally responsible. 

O’Connor was on the horns of a dilemma. To 
go forward would undoubtedly lead to serious 
bloodshed and to trouble for himself. To abandon 
the procession in face of his platform record on the 
subject of physical force would be public humilia¬ 
tion. O’Connor chose the latter. Thanks to his 
skill as an orator, the crowd dispersed and the 
Petition proceeded ingloriously to the House of 
Commons in three cabs. 

Worse, however, was to follow. In presenting 
the Petition, O’Connor claimed that it contained 
5,700,000 signatures. When counted there were 
found to be only 1,975,000, a million and a quarter 
less than the Petition of 1842. Moreover, many 
sheets were in the same handwriting, while others 
contained such fictitious signatures as Pugnose, 
Flatnose, Punch, Victoria Rex, and the Duke of 
Wellington. With the sudden anti-climax the ten¬ 
sion relaxed and derision took the place of fear. 
Chartism as a mass movement had received its 
deathblow. 

The fiasco of the Petition was rapidly followed 
by another blow. O’Connor’s Land Company be¬ 
came bankrupt; many settlers were starving, 
charges of misappropriation grew in number, and 
finally the Government appointed a committee of 
enquiry, which made an exhaustive investigation 
and report. Although O’Connor was cleared of 
any charge of dishonesty, the gross irregularity and 
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incompetence of the management were equally 
damning, and completely shattered what prestige 
had survived his volte face on April 10th. 

Little now remains to be told of Chartist history. 
The collapse was followed as usual by bitter 
Government persecution. The decline of the 
movement, which had been temporarily checked in 
1847, continued even more rapidly. General 
popular support was never regained, and in 1853 
even the National Charter Association dropped out 
of existence. O’Connor, who for some time had 
been showing signs of mental derangement, was 
confined in an asylum, where he died in 1855. With 
the passing of O’Connor, there was no one person¬ 
ality strong enough to hold together such remnants 
as were left, and while Jones was undoubtedly the 
most prominent leader, he was unable to prevent 
progressive disintegration. The Chartist organisa¬ 
tion finally vanished in 1854, although individual 
Chartists, particularly Jones, continued a spasmodic 
propaganda for a few years longer. 

The death of Chartism marks the end of a period, 
which commenced with the publication of Owen’s 
Plan in 1817. It may seem that a movement, 
which appeared to concentrate on a narrow pro¬ 
gramme of political reform, lay outside the direct 
line of descent from anti-political Owenism, but 
that is not really so. The political demands of rhe 
movement were but means to an end. This con¬ 
centration upon the Six Points was the outcome of 
two factors, firstly, a general belief that the ulti¬ 
mate aims of the Chartists were unobtainable until 
the workers had control of Government; secondly, 
a fervent desire for unity. To each Chartist, the 
Charter, which rapidly developed into a kind of 
wonderworking fetish, meant the removal of his 
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own individual grievance, no matter whether it was 
low wages, unemployment, or the new Poor Law. 
But beyond all these the right of the worker to the 
full fruit of his labour, and the abolition of the 
exactions of the Capitalist, loomed as the funda¬ 
mental ideals. 

It is curious to note that at first the most popular 
leaders of discontent were Tories. Stephens, 
Oastler and O’Connor voiced grievances of the 
masses, and in their flamboyant oratory played 
up to their crude class-war Socialism. But it would 
have been impossible to have united them with 
convinced Owenites of the type of Lovett and 
Hetherington or with social-democrats such as 
O’Brien and Harney in any clear-cut Socialist pro¬ 
gramme. Nevertheless, it was the Socialistic teach¬ 
ing of these men that gave them their power. 
Francis Place describes how O’Connor, Stephens 
and Oastler went far beyond mere negative denun¬ 
ciation of the Poor Law. “These men, by. . . their 
repeated assurances of a speedy overthrow of all 
our social institutions and the establishing in their 
places of a much more rational and consequently 
just system, which should give to each of the pro¬ 
ducing and ‘the only useful class’ all the wealth of 
the country, the complete control for the future 

.became the acknowledged leaders of the 

masses of the working people in many thickly- 
populated places.” 

After the early secessions practically every 
Chartist leader, with the exception of O’Connor, 
was a Socialist. The attitude of the Working 
Men’s Association may be gathered from its 
pamphlet. The Rotten House of Commons (cf. p. 
61) O’Brien, the schoolmaster of Chartism, and the 
most popular journalist of the movement preached 
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Socialism incessantly, both by voice and pen, and 
when he wrote a special article upon “Property’' 
in the Northern Star that number had a record 
sale. Harney, in this as in all else, was on the 
extreme left. 

A writer in the Westminster Review of April, 
1839, makes the following statement: — 

“Owenism, as those are aware who habitually watch the pro¬ 
gress of opinion, is at present, in one form or another, the actual 
creed of a great portion of the working classes.**—Quoted, Beer, 
op, cit,, p. 45.) 

But more instructive than the views of individual 
leaders are the tacit assumptions and indirect evi¬ 
dence, which may be found throughout the Chartist 
Press and in the reported speeches. The Northern 
Star, O’Connor’s own paper (and O’Connor, it 
must be remembered was no Socialist) gives an ex¬ 
cellent example. When attacking Lovett’s pro¬ 
posal to build schools by penny subscriptions, it 
poured ridicule upon the voluntary method. It 
suggested alternatively that control of Parliament 
“would, we fancy, put us in less than two years 
in joint possession of all the town halls, science 
halls, union halls, normal and industrial schools, 
libraries, parks, pleasure grounds, public baths, 
buildings and places of amusement in the kingdom, 
ready built, furnished, stocked and raised to our 
hand.” The assumption that communal ownership 
would follow the Charter is obvious. 

When O’Connor attacked an individual he relied 
primarily on an appeal to mob psychology, and 
the above example could not have been effective 
had not the Chartist “mob-mind” been already 
familiar with the idea of communal ownership as a 
logical consequence of the Charter. 
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It is significant also that with the death of Char¬ 
tism as a mass movement the period of class-con¬ 
sciousness closes. 

The causes which led to the collapse of Chartism 
are not far to seek. The fiasco of the Petition and 
the land scheme were severe blows, but so were 
the disasters of 1839 and 1842. After 1843 the forces 
which earlier had operated to create a revival were 
weakened. From that time onwards there was a 
steady improvement in the conditions of the work¬ 
ing class. The handloom weaver was passing, as 
also was the bitterness against the Poor Law of 
1834. Capitalism was establishing itself, its birth- 
pangs were lessening, and it was gradually impres¬ 
sing its ideology upon the working class. The success 
of the anti-Corn Law League was more than a 
defeat of the landlord by the manufacturer. It 
was also a victory of Capitalist ideology over pro¬ 
letarian. The workers had accepted Capitalism. 

Henceforward until the end of the century their 
activities were confined to the building up of the 
great trade unions. Militant Owenism was replaced 
by the Consumers’ Co-operation of the Co-opera¬ 
tive Movement. And although we may find re¬ 
volutionary Owenite phraseology in the preambles 
to trade union rule books or In co-operative state¬ 
ments of aims, they are mere relics. The vast mass 
of the trade unionists were mainly concerned with 
improvements in wages and hours, the co-operators 
with prices and dividend. For the half century 
following the collapse of Chartism, working class 
aims were strictly limited to amelioration. Social¬ 
ism was relegated to the study and its progress was 
confined to the evolution of its theories. 


























CHAPTER VII. 

THE CHRISTIAN SOCIALISTS 


HE last phase of the non-historical, Utopian 



Socialism was the Christian Socialist move¬ 


ment. which lasted from 1848 to 1854. It is 
important more on account of the names connected 
with it than for anything it achieved or anything it 
added to Socialist thought. Its leader and inspirer 
was F. D. Maurice, and grouped round him were 
Charles Kingsley, Thomas Hughes, Vansittart Neal 
and J. M. Ludlow. 

It was essentially a religious movement, inspired 
by the belief that social evils could only be 
abolished by bringing every-day life into harmony 
with Christian ethics. Thus competition and 
selfishness must be replaced by co-operation and 
fellowship. God’s order must be asserted. The 
Socialists had failed in the past by rejecting God’s 
plan in favour of their own, so that not only must 
the Christian be socialised, but the Socialist 
Christianised. So long as Christianity and Social¬ 
ism remained apart each was helpless. 

The first public pronouncement of the group was 
a poster, issued on April 11th, 1848, the day of the 
Chartist fiasco. This poster, drafted by Kingsley, 
was an address to the workmen of England. It 
dealt mainly with the Charter. 

*‘You think the Charter would make you free—would to God 
it would ! The Charter is not bad, if the men who use it arc 
not bad. But will the Charter make you free? Will it free 
you from the slavery to ten pound bribes? Slavery to gin and 
beer? Slavery to every spouter who flatters your self-conceit, 
and stirs up bitterness and headlong rage in you? . . . Friends, 
you want more than Acts of Parliament can give ... A nobler 
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day is dawning for England, a day of freedom, science, industry ! 
But there will be no true freedom without virtue, no true science 
without religion, no true industry without fear of God and love 
to your fellow-citizens. 

“Workers of England, be wise, and then you must be free, 
for you will be fit to be free.’* 

A Working Parson. 

Early the following month a small weekly called 
Politics for the People was commenced under the 
joint editorship of Maurice and Ludlow. Kingsley 
contributed a series, ‘'Letters to the Chartists," 
above the signature of Parson Lot, very much in 
the vein of the poster. In his first letter he savs : — 

“If anyone will tell me of a country where a Charter made 
the rogues honest or the idle industrious, I shall alter my opinion 
of the Charter, but not till then. It disappointed me bitterly 
when I read it. It seemed a harmless cry enough, but a poor, 
bald, constitution-mongering cry as I ever heard. That French 
cry of ‘Organisation of Labour* is worth a thousand of it, and 
yet that does not go to the bottom of the matter by many a mile.” 

Politics for the People only ran for three months. 
It made no impression on the Chartists, who must 
have found the superior attitude of Parson Lot ex¬ 
cessively irritating. It was followed by a series of 
tracts upon Christian Socialism, and later, in 1850, 
by the weekly, Christian Socialist, which lasted for 
twelve months. 

The French cry of “Organisation of Labour," to 
which Kingsley referred was the teaching of Louis 
Blanc. Later, when Ludlow returned from a visit 
to Paris, full of enthusiasm for Buchez* Associa¬ 
tions Ouvrieres, the Christian Socialists threw 
themselves into the work of forming similar co¬ 
operative associations of producers, in which profit 
was to be distributed in proportion to the labour 
of each member. 

The first association, which was composed of 
journeymen tailors, was formed early in 1850, with 
capital supplied by Maurice and his friends. In all 
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a dozen associations were formed in various trades. 
At first the management was left entirely in the 
hands of the members themselves, but as continual 
quarrelling resulted the control was soon transferred 
to The Society for Promoting Working Men’s As¬ 
sociations. The first and only report of this 
Society is worth quoting, for it gives succinctly the 
whole weakness of ’‘group*’ Socialism. 

“In the first nine months of our life as a society we set up 
three sets of shoemakers in association. ... We gave them 
absolute self-government, merely reserving to ourselves certain 
rights of interference in cases of dispute or mismanagement, 
while any capital remained due to us. Each one of these associa¬ 
tions had quarrelled with and turned out its original manager 
within six months; one, the Westend Bootmakers, went to pieces 
altogether before nine months had gone. The other two 
struggled on till the beginning of the year, never paying their 
way, and continually quarrelling. . . . 

“Where the associations are successful, the great danger which 
they, and all who are interested in them, have to guard against 
is exclusiveness. The associates find their own position greatly 
improved, and fear to endanger it by taking in new members. 
They are apt, therefore, to make too stringent rules as to admis¬ 
sion, and to require payments from new members proportionate 
to the capital which the society has gained, and such as few 
of the most skilful of working men can pay out of their present 
wages. The effect of this will be that a great many small 
associations will spring up, instead of a few large ones, unless 
working men will look forward and take a broader and more 
Christian view of their work.** 

The most successful work of the Christian 
Socialists was accomplished as individuals rather 
than as a group. They rendered immense service 
to the co-operative movement by obtaining for it 
legal status. It was they who obtained the Indus¬ 
trial Provident Societies Act of 1852, and who were 
mainly responsible for the later improvements to it. 
Kingsley, as a novelist, was a propagandist of great 
power. Ludlow, almost until his death in 1911, 
retained his interest in all forms of co-operation, 
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and served as the Registrar of Friendly Societies, 
from 1874 until 1891. 

Although the Christian Socialists considered 
themselves poles asunder from Owen, in reality 
they differed from him very little. Salvation was 
to be obtained by co-operative groups of moralised 
producers, to which end politics were of little value. 
They were less original than Owen, and if their 
schemes were more limited in size they were no 
more practicable. The main difference between 
them was that Owen emphasised the effect of social 
organisation in the moralisation of mapkind, while 
they emphasised the need for moralising the indi¬ 
vidual in order to change social organisation. It 
was mainly a question of stressing different points, 
for both were prepared to admit the effect of action 
and reaction between morality and society. Owen 
indeed wished to exclude religion, while they would 
have made it their bedrock. But in reality their 
very differences were embraced in the fundamental 
unity of their common demand for ‘'A New Moral 
World.^’ 
























CHAPTER VIII. 

KARL MARX & THE INTERNATIONAL 

T he disappearance of Chartism marks the end 
of the Utopian period of the Socialist move¬ 
ment. When Socialism again became impor 
tant it was imbued with a fundamentally different 
spirit and outlook. The old mechanistic concep¬ 
tion of Society, the belief that Society could, so to 
speak, be taken to pieces and rearranged according 
to the arbitrary plan of some particular individual 
had passed, and in its place was a realisation that 
social growth was an ordered process, and that any 
particular stage must develop from a preceding 
stage. The formulation of detailed schemes gave 
place to a recognition that the real work of the 
Socialist movement was to utilise those forces which 
were making for social change. Socialism rested no 
longer upon a basis of abstract theoretical rights; 
it was placed in a historical setting, and was for 
the first time related to reality. 

This immense change was largely the work of 
Karl Marx. The evolutionary view of society no 
more originated with Marx than did the theory 
of biological evolution with Darwin, but each in 
his own sphere replaced tentative suggestion by a 
clear-cut theory. After the publication of The 
Origin of Species, it could only be a matter of time 
before evolution became accepted in every depart¬ 
ment of thought, but the work of Marx hastened 
considerably its acceptance in sociology. His 
theories were adopted rapidly by the German 
Socialists and through them modified deeply the 
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orthodox German political economy. But his in¬ 
fluence has naturally been greatest upon Socialists, 
who are more intimately concerned than most with 
theories of social development, and who have re¬ 
ceived the difect impress of his mind. 

English Socialism has never been Marxian in the 
sense that German Socialism is. While it has ac¬ 
cepted his evolutionary theory, it has, for the most 
part, rejected his economic teaching. It is, how¬ 
ever, essential to deal with this commanding figure, 
for not only did he spend the major portion of his 
life in England, but English political economy, 
both classical and Socialist, influenced him largely. 
Indeed he may be called the last and greatest of 
the Ricardian Socialists. 

Marx was born in Treves on May 5th, 1818. His 
parents were in comfortable circumstances, and 
were able to give him a University education. In¬ 
tended for the law, he went to Bonn and later to 
Berlin to study jurisprudence. In Berlin, however, 
he seems to have devoted more attention to phil¬ 
osophy than law, and in consequence he became a 
strong Hegelian. In 1841 he took his degree as 
Doctor of Philosophy, and on leaving the Univer¬ 
sity commenced his career as a journalist. He 
joined the staff of the newly-established Radical 
journal, the Rheinische Zeitung, of which he soon 
became editor. It was here he came into touch 
with French Utopian Socialism. The new 
doctrines immediately aroused his curiosity, and 
in order to obtain leisure for their study he tem¬ 
porarily abandoned journalism and resigned his 
editorial chair. 

In the same year, 1843, Marx married Jenny, 
Baronin von Westphalen, a woman of great beauty 
and gentleness. She accompanied him in his vari- 
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ous exiles, and through misery and privation re¬ 
mained his devoted helpmate. 

As a result of his studies Marx became a Socialist 
before the end of the year. In the October he 
removed to Paris to become editor of the Franco- 
German Yearbooks. Here he met Heine, the 
poet, Proudhon and many other Socialists. He 
also met Friedrich Engels, with whom his name 
will ever be linked, for the meeting was the com¬ 
mencement of a lifelong friendship and literary- 
partnership. It was Engels who brought to com¬ 
pletion Marx’s Kapital, for when the latter died the 
last volumes were Incomplete, the third being little 
more than a mass of incoherent notes. 

Marx’s stay in Paris was cut short by the action 
of the French Government. In 1845 he was ex¬ 
pelled and moved to Brussels; here he remained 
until the outbreak of the revolution in France. 
Expelled from Belgium, he went again to Paris, 
and thence after a short stay he returned to Ger¬ 
many. It was not long, however, before he was 
exiled from Germany and returned to Paris. The 
French Government, however, was as unwilling as 
the German Government to harbour such a fire¬ 
brand, and Marx was again compelled to leave. 
This time he came to London, where he remained, 
frequently in great poverty, until his death in 1883. 
He was buried in Highgate Cemetery. 

When Marx became a Socialist in 1843 his satura¬ 
tion in Hegelian pilosophy led him to envisage the 
social problem as a process of development rather 
than a question of abstract justice and morality. 
He set himself to discover the motive force of social 
change, and found it in the evolution of the 
methods of production. 

‘T was led,” he says, 
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*‘by my studies to the conclusion that legal relations « well as 
forms of state could neither be understood by themselves, nor 
explained by the so-called general progress of the human mind, 
but that they are rooted in the material conditions of life. . . . 
In the social production which men carry on they enter into 
definite relations that are indispensable and independent of their 
will; these relations of production correspond to a definite stage 
of development of their material powers of production. The 
sum total of these relations of production constitutes the economic 
structure of society—the real foundation on which rise legal and 
political superstructures and to which correspond definite forms 
of social consciousness. The mode of production in material 
life determines the general character of the social, political and 
spiritual processes of life. ... At a certain stage of their 
development the material forces of production in society come in 
conflict with the existing relations of production, or, what is but 
a legal expression for the same thing, with the property relations 
within which they had been at work before. From forms of 
development of the forces of production, these relations turn into 
their fetters. Then comes the period of social revolution. With 
the change of the economic foundation, the entire, immense 
superstructure is more or less rapidly transformed . . . No social 
order ever disappears before all the productive forces, for which 
there is room in it, have been developed; and new higher 
relations of production never appear before the material con¬ 
ditions of their existence have matured in the womb of the old 
society.''—(Preface to Critique of Political Economy.'*) 

This was the ‘'materialistic conception of his¬ 
tory/" Marx"s greatest contribution to Socialist 
thought. By it he killed Utopianism and placed 
the Socialist movement on the bedrock of histori¬ 
cal reality. He has nowhere written a definite 
treatise upon the subject, but it is the fundamental 
basis of all his work. It is the basis of the famous 
Manifesto of the Communist Party, which was 
drafted in 1847. 

In the decade prior to the Revolution of 1848, 
the Socialist movement in England had its counter¬ 
part upon the Continent. The teachings of Blanqui 
and Proudhon in France, and Weitling in Ger¬ 
many, had led to the formation of small scattered 
groups of Socialists, as Utopian as the Owenites, 
but insurrectionary in spirit. The German 
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Socialists, particularly those living in exile or 
abroad, were loosely federated in an organisation 
called 'The League of the Just,’’ later the "Com¬ 
munist League.” At a conference held in London 
in 1847 Marx and Engels were commissioned to 
draft a new programme. The result was the Com¬ 
munist Manifesto. 

This Manifesto is the first proclamation of 
modern Socialism. It commences with a brilliant 
analysis of historical development. The part played 
by Capitalism is explained and the forces at work 
within the Capitalist system making for change are 
laid bare. 

There is much in the Manifesto which is of 
ephemeral interest, such as criticism of other forms 
of Socialist thought and replies to attacks upon 
Communism. There are also assumptions which 
have been proved false, such as the early catastro¬ 
phic collapse of Capitalism and the progressive in¬ 
tensity of the misery of the workers. But these are 
details which in no way affect the importance of the 
Manifesto. 

The cleavage with previous Socialist thought is 
immediately manifest. Socialism and Capitalism 
are no longer conceived as antitheses of good and 
evil, of justice and injustice. Both are shown to 
be stages in social evolution related as closely to 
each other as parent to child. As Capitalism de¬ 
veloped in the womb of Feudalism, Socialism is 
now developing in the womb of Capitalism. 

To-day, such a thesis may seem rather obvious, 
for we are all evolutionists, thanks to Marx and 
Darwin, but in 1847 it was as revolutionary in social 
thought as twelve years later the Origin of Species 
was in biology. Marx remodelled Socialism, and 
to-day the only English Socialists who retain the 
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mentality of the days before the Manifesto are, 
strangely enough, that small handful who believe 
themselves to be the extreme left wing of the move¬ 
ment, and who claim to be the true Marxians. 
They remain Utopian, revolutionary and unprac¬ 
tical. 

The transition of Socialist thought from the 
Utopian to the modern historical outlook was not 
accomplished immediately. The Communist 
Manifesto, the first statement of the New Social¬ 
ism, appeared in the last year of the old epoch, 
for 1848, with its widespread revolutions, marks 
clearly and distinctly the end of a period. It was 
succeeded by some fourteen years of comparative 
calm. During this period the influence of Marx 
upon Continental Socialist thought grew steadily; 
but it was not until the formation of the Inter¬ 
national Working Men’s Association, generally 
known as the First International, and the long con¬ 
test with Bakounin for mastery, that Utopianism 
may be said to have been routed. 

The International Working Men’s Association 
was formed in 1864, largely under the inspiration of 
Marx. 

The International. 

With the Socialist movement in its infancy, and 
with the English working class, which alone could 
claim any pretensions to industrial organisation, 
now definitely orthodox in its political economy, it 
was obvious that the First International could not 
become a power. But weak though it remained it 
played an important part in the development of 
the Socialist movement, for in the battles which 
took place within its ranks Socialist thought was 
moulded and clarified. 
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The inaugural meeting was convened by George 
Odger and Randall Cremer, two of the foremost 
English Trades Unionists of the day. Professor 
Beesley, the Positivist, was in the chair. In view 
of the political conditions abroad it was decided 
that the headquarters should be in London, and 
that the President, Treasurer and Secretary should 
be Englishmen. But despite these intimate con¬ 
nections, the International had less influence in 
England than in any European country. Indeed, 
it is not too much to say that-it left the contem¬ 
porary English labour movement untouched. 

It became a newspaper bogey for a time and was 
represented as a huge conspiratory society at the 
root of every strike and disturbance. But in 
reality there was no echo of its Socialist teachings 
in England. Even the actual members, such as 
Odger, Cremer, Applegarth and Broadhurst, re¬ 
mained strictly orthodox in their political economy. 
British labour had definitely abandoned Socialism 
for a policy mainly restricted to questions of wages 
and hours. 

In the great struggle between the old insurrec¬ 
tionary and Utopian school and the new historical 
school the protagonists were Michael Bakounin 
and Marx, and although Marx ultimately out¬ 
manoeuvred his opponent, it was a Pyrrhic victory, 
for in order to prevent the International again 
falling into the hands of Bakounin, Marx was com¬ 
pelled to destroy it. But it had served its purpose. 
In the struggle Socialist thought had purged itself 
of alien admixture. 

The Bakouninists stood for spasmodic insurrec¬ 
tion, organised by a few devoted enthusiasts, 
destruction of the State and the repudiation of 
political methods. Marx, on the other hand, re- 
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cognised that, far from being destroyed, the State 
must be used for economic ends. Instead of spas¬ 
modic insurrection, Marx visualised a steadily-in- 
creasing working-class movement, which should 
eventually obtain political power and by that means 
‘Svrest by degrees all capital from the bourgeoisie 
and centralise instruments of production in the 
hands of the State.’’ Revolution might be neces¬ 
sary to obtain political supremacy, but economic 
reconstruction must take place “by degrees as a 
result of political control.” Marx’s attitude to the 
insurrectionaries may be summed up in the words 
he addressed to the Communist League when he 
resigned in 1850. “Just as the democrats make a 
fetish of the words ‘the people,’ so you make a 
fetish of the word ‘proletariat.’ Like them you 
substitute revolutionary phrases for revolutionary 
evolution.” What he meant by revolutionary 
evolution may be seen from the programme he drew 
up for the Geneva Conference of the International 
in 1866. It contains proposals for raising the age 
limit of child workers, the substitution of direct 
taxation for indirect, and it actually suggests the 
ten-hours day (in amendment of the proposal for 
an eight-hours day as being more immediately 
practicable). 

Marx’s teaching upon the subject of revolution 
is by no means consistent. He was a scathing 
critic of other revolutionaries of his time, and more 
than any other man killed the insurrectionary 
spirit. In the Communist Manifesto he puts for¬ 
ward a programme far short of revolutionary, while 
that which he drafted for the International can only 
be described as reformist. Such a policy, however, is 
difficult to harmonise with his system, in which the 
development of Capitalism is accompanied by pro- 
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gressively-increasing misery, poverty and privation, 
until the final culmination in revolution. This 
process is clearly outlined in the Communist Mani¬ 
festo, and in his early days he was opposed to the 
regulation of hours as likely to interfere with the 
development of Capitalism to its appointed end. 
]^ut in 1867 he welcomed it as a victory of principle 
and regarded the improvement of working-class 
conditions as paving the way for Socialism. Six 
years later, when the first volume of Capital was 
published, we find the cataclysmic theory of the 
Communist Manifesto worked out in detail. 

The Communist Manifesto is not even consistent 
within itself. In Part II. we find that the prole¬ 
tarians are to “use Political power to wrest by 
degrees all capital from the bourgeoisie,’' while 
Part IV. concludes by stating that the aim of the 
Communists can only be attained by the forcible 
overthrow of existing social conditions; two en¬ 
tirely incompatible methods of transition. 

It is easier to criticise the unpracticality of others 
than to realise it in oneself. To the preachers of 
armed rebellion Marx opposed revolutionary 
evolution, factory legislation, direct taxation, the 
legal shortening of hours, etc. But despite this, 
the fine-spun logic of his system led directly to 
revolution and cataclysm. Marx the practical 
politician differed very considerably from Marx the 
theorist. Admittedly his revolution was not to be 
the handiwork of a few ardent enthusiasts, but of 
a worid-wide class-conscious proletarian movement 
It would occur only in the fulness of time, for “no 
social order ever disappears until all the produc¬ 
tive forces for which there is room in it have been 
developed.” This is considerably more reasonable 
than the hectic propaganda of Bakounin, but its 
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reasonableness does not free him from incon¬ 
sistency. 

But the inconsistencies of Marx and the fallacies 
of his system are of little moment in comparison 
with his influence upon the Socialist movement. 
He completely shattered the belief in the possibili¬ 
ties of Utopias and in the “improvisation of 
revolutions."" 

It was during these years of struggle that the 
great Continental Socialist parties took their form. 
As a result of the bitter controversies within the 
International opinions cleared and separated, much 
as different crystals separate out of a mixed solu¬ 
tion; and the Socialist movement which emerged 
more or less homogeneous in thought was thus 
saved much internal struggle and disruption. The 
main differences of opinion (until the development 
of Communism after the Russian Revolution) have 
been as to whether under Capitalism legislative im¬ 
provements were of any real value. In this matter 
there has been much inconsistency, particularly on 
the Continent. Theoretically palliatives have been 
regarded as useless. Actually programmes have 
been drafted and popularised, reforms have been 
fought for and won. 































CHAPTER IX. 
REVIVAL. 


The Social Democratic Federation. 


D uring the years in which Socialist theory 
was being fashioned by the struggles within 
the International, the English working-class 
movement continued quietly in its policy of Trade 
Union organisation with limited objectives. Even 
the attempts at independent political action were 
frustrated by the adherence of the leaders to 
Liberalism and orthodoxy. Nevertheless the re¬ 
awakening of the Socialist movement, which was to 
come in the eighties, was preluded by grave ques¬ 
tionings of the theory of laisser faire. The 
popularity of Ruskin and still more of Henry 
George shows the direction of the drift of public 
opinion. 

In Progress and Poverty, published in 1874, 
George flung down a direct challenge to the old 
dogma that poverty must eternally be the lot of 
the workers. Malthus, the Wages Fund and the 
rest, so useful in demonstrating the futility of 
Labour Ideals, were demolished in a racy popular 
style, and the Single Tax, delightful in its simplicity, 
was propounded as the universal panacea. The 
book was immensely popular and decidedly oppor¬ 
tune. Its very limitations were advantages. In 
attributing social evils to land monopoly alone it 
was naturally acceptable to the Liberals and Radi¬ 
cals. For them it was easy to accept both the 
diagnosis of the disease and the remedy. That 
both were hopelessly false is a detail. Implicit in 
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them were two factors of vital importance; firstly, 
an admission that poverty could be remedied by 
legislation; and, secondly, a challenge to the sanc¬ 
tity. of private property. Progress and Poverty 
made a breach in the ramparts of orthodoxy 
through which Socialism was soon to march to an 
attack upon the citadel itself. 

The Democratic Federation. 

The leading spirit of the Socialisi revival of the 
early eighties was Mr. H. M. Hyndman, a keen- 
minded, well-to-do, middle-class man. He had read 
the French version of Das Kapital in 1880, and soon 
after became personally acquainted with Karl Marx. 
He conceived the idea of reviving the Chartist 
movement, and discussed the matter with Marx, 
who was interested, but doubted the possibility of 
success. Nevertheless, Hyndman energetically set 
to work to see what could be done. 

In his autobiography. The Record of an Adven¬ 
turous Life (p. 246), Mr. Hyndman describes the 
preliminary steps. During the opening months of 
1881 several private meetings were called on his 
initiative with a rather vague object of establishing 
a Radical and Democratic Party, Hyndman’s 
ulterior object of a Socialist Party remaining un¬ 
expressed. 

Some propaganda was carried on among the 
Radical Working Men’s Clubs and the Irish Com¬ 
mittees (it was a time of Home Rule excitement) 
and by May it was felt that a sufficient number of 
these had become interested to warrant the calling 
of a public Conference. 

The Conference met in June with Hyndman in 
the chair, and the outcome was the Democratic 
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Federation (It was not until 1884 that the name 
Social Democratic Federation was adopted). 

A committee was formed and a programme 
adopted. The programme on the whole was a tame 
affair. It contained nine heads. The first eight 
of these were mere political reforms; the ninth was 
Land Nationalisation. 

The active members of the Federation, however, 
were Socialists and the propaganda was distinctively 
Socialist in character. A number of able men 
attached themselves to the Federation, including 
William Morris, who joined in 1883. 

In January, 1884, thanks to the generosity of 
Edward Carpenter, who supplied the funds, the 
weekly journal Justice was commenced. Hyndman 
was Editor, and among its contributors were Belfort 
Bax, H. H. Champion and William Morris. Morris 
contributed not only articles, but also his Chants 
for Socialists, 

But despite the talent and'enthusiasm of the pro¬ 
pagandists the Federation made slow progress. Re¬ 
cruits came in slowly and the Radical Clubs 
remained aloof. The Federation was largely an 
army of leaders without followers. At first every 
variation of advanced thought was presented. The 
mere Radicals, however, rapidly fell away. Those 
who remained were Socialists of various shades. 
Parliamentary, anti-Parliamentary, revolutionary, 
evolutionary, together with a sprinkling of 
anarchists. 

Time, however, if it did not bring members, 
brought a greater clarity and definition of opinion, 
with the result, inevitable in so heterogeneous a 
body, of schism and secession. 

Towards the end of 1884 an election seemed 
imminent, and the Parliamentary Socialists, led by 
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Hyndman and Champion, decided to run candi¬ 
dates. Morris opposed this policy strongly, not so 
much from any fundamental disbelief in the value 
of Parliamentary action, as on the grounds that the 
time was wholly inopportune. The real object of 
the Federation, he concluded, should be the for¬ 
mation of Socialist public opinion. It was useless 
to run candidates, when not one man in a hundred 
had the slightest conception of the principles of 
Socialism. In those days even the Parliamentary 
Socialists conceived the Social Revolution as an 
event rather than a process, and high hopes were 
entertained as to its imminence. Socialist theory 
seemed so attractive to its supporters that it was in¬ 
conceivable that the workers should remain aloof. 
It seemed necessary only to spread the gospel and 
wait for the cataclysm. 

After a conference, embittered by personal 
quarrels, Morris withdrew from the Federation, 
and with him went many of its ablest members, 
including Walter Crane, Bax, Eleanor Marx 
(daughter of Karl Marx), Aveling, Scheu and Bruce 
Glasier, who at that time was young and unknown. 
They founded the Socialist League and commenced 
the publication of the Commonweal, with Morris 
as Editor. 

The League existed for about eight years. It 
gradually fell into the hands of the extreme anar¬ 
chists. In 1889 Morris was ousted from the editor¬ 
ship of the Commonweal, which became a purely 
anarchist organ. The provincial branches, mainly 
Socialist in opinion, dropped their affiliation, and 
the League, now composed solely of anarchists, 
dragged on for a year or two and then came in- 
gloriously to an end. 
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The effect of the League upon public opinion was 
small, but the effect of Morris’s personality upon 
the Socialist members was great. He imbued his 
- followers with his own spirit and idealism. Marxist 
and class war theories made no appeal to him. For 
him Socialism was fellowship; fellowship in life, 
fellowship in work. It was the keynote to that 
most delightful of all Utopias, News from Nowhere; 
it was the distinctive impress which he left upon 
his followers and which through them works in the 
Socialist movement of to-day. 

The secessions which led to the formation of the 
Socialist League, left the Social Democratic 
Federation, to give it the name it had recently 
adopted, weakened in numbers, but a much more 
homogeneous body than before. It was now de¬ 
finitely Marxist and Parliamentarian. In the 
Election in November, 1885, it ran three candi¬ 
dates. Johns Burns polled 598, but the other two 
polled only 32 and 72. The result was disastrous. 

Hitherto the fear of Socialism had invested the 
Federation with an entirely fictitious importance 
in the public mind, but the smallness of the votes 
revealed its political impotence and shattered the 
prestige which exaggerated notions of its member¬ 
ship and influence had created. 

The revelation of the real strength (or rather 
weakness) of Socialism also caused the Federation 
to lose many of its supporters, and it was not until 
1889 that it became really established. In 1887 it 
had only thirty branches, the majority of which 
were in London. In 1894 the membership was 
about 5,000, and though it gradually increased it is 
doubtful whether it ever reached 10,000. 

The remaining history of the S.D.F. may shortly 
be told. When the Labour Representation Com- 
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mittee (see p. 123) was formed in 1900 it affiliated, 
but soon seceded. In 1903 certain Scotch branches 
left to form the Socialist Labour Party, and two 
years later a secession of London branches led to the 
foundation of the Socialist Party of Great Britain, 
both of which were much more doctrinaire and im¬ 
possible than the parent body. In 1908 the Party 
changed its name to the Social Democratic Party, 
and in 1911 it amalgamated with certain dissident 
branches of the I.L.P. to form the British Socialist 
Party. With the coming of the war the Party split 
The majority remained pacifist, but Hyndman, 
Bax, Irving and others withdrew to form the 
National Socialist Party. After the Bolshevik 
Revolution, the majority of B.S.P. branches joined 
the Third International and now forms the bulk of 
the Communist Party. 

The influence of the S.D.F., under its various 
names, upon English politics, has been almost 
negligible. In its teaching and spirit alike it has 
been entirely alien to the English temperament. 

Above all things the English political spirit is 
empirical. Whether for strength or weakness, it 
has never taken abstract theory for a guide. Even 
the great god of the early nineteenth century, 
laisser faire, seems rather to have been an excuse 
than a reason, and its high priests themselves were 
constantly heretical upon such matters as factory 
legislation, sanitation and the like. English poli¬ 
tical development has consisted of the application 
of immediate remedies for ascertained evils, quite 
irrespective of theoretical considerations and impli¬ 
cations. In such an atmosphere the attempt of the 
S.D.F. to build up a political party by the rigorous 
insistence upon abstract dogmas was bound to fail. 
It preached Marxism as if it were an inspired 
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revelation, and preached it in a language strange to 
the ear. Psychologically it was always akin to those 
small evangelical sects, each of which alone 
monopolises the truth, and to such words as class 
war, surplus value, bourgeois and proletariat it at¬ 
tached all the virtues supposed to lie in that blessed 
word Mesopotamia. 

Although Parliamentarian in policy it has always 
thought in terms of the Social Revolution, and this 
inconsistency is marked in its attitude to “pallia- 
tives'* or immediate reform. It has embodied them 
in its programme, but has never quite succeeded in 
deciding whether they are merely useless or defi¬ 
nitely harmful. 

The conception of social change as a process of 
organic modification and growth it never grasped. 





















CHAPTER X. 

THE FABIAN SOCIETY 

O F much greater importance to English 
Socialism than the formation of the Social 
Democratic Federation was the birth of the 
Fabian Society on January 4th, 1884. With this 
event the characteristic present-day English move¬ 
ment may be said to begin. The Fabian Society 
arose out of a small Ethical group named “The 
Fellowship of the New Life,’’ founded by Thomas 
Davidson. Although its membership has never 
been more than 3,000, its influence, both upon 
public opinion and English Socialism, has been 
profound. 

It would be too much to say that the peculiar 
character of modern English Socialism is due to 
the Fabian Society, for it arises out of the national 
temperament and political tradition and develop¬ 
ment. But it was in the Fabian Society that it 
were first manifested. 

The Social Democratic Federation was Marxist 
and revolutionary; it accepted Marx as the final 
expositor of wisdom, and never freed itself from his 
overpowering influence. It believed fervently in 
the Social Revolution, but not at all in Social 
Evolution. 

The Fabian Society, on the other hand, disputed 
the very basis of Marxian Economics, the theory of 
Value; it had no belief in revolution, save in its 
very early days, and it desired to use existing politi¬ 
cal machinery to achieve not only Socialism, but 
immediate social improvements. It believed that 
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the Social Revolution would be nothing more than 
the sum total of those improvements won over an 
extended period. Instead of the class war, which 
was the shibboleth of the Social Democratic Federa¬ 
tion, its method was “permeation.’’ 

The character of Fabian Policy is probably due 
to the presence of Government officials among its 
prominent members. Webb, Podmore, Olivier, 
were all in the Civil Service and acquainted with 
the governing machine from the inside. Realising 
its potentialities a revolution seemed to them un¬ 
necessary, and a desire to make immediate use of 
the machine was but natural. At first, however, 
the policy and outlook of the Fabians was but little 
different from that of other Socialists of the 
eighties. 

On this matter Bernard Shaw says: — 

*‘Our differences (from other Socialists) were latent and 
instinctive; we denounced the capitalists as thieves . . . and 
among ourselves talked revolution, anarchism, labour notes 
versus pass books, and all the rest of it, on the tacit assumption 
that the object of our campaign, with its watchwords, ^Educate, 
Agitate, Organise/ was to bring about a tremendous smash-up 
of existing society, to be succeeded by complete Socialism. And 
this meant that we had no true practical understanding of existing 
society or Socialism.*'—(Fabian Tract 41 , The Early History of 
the Fabian Society.) 

It was not long, however, before the Society 
shook itself free from its early revolutionary lean¬ 
ings and settled down to a policy of education and 
social research. 

While Marxian Socialism, which is still domin¬ 
ant upon the Continent, and which in 1884 was 
represented in England by the Social Democratic 
Federation, based its theories upon the dogma of 
the Class War as the social dynamic, the Fabians 
emphasised the “Community” rather than class. 
They rejected Marxian economics and regarded the 
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community rather than labour as the source of 
value. The Fabian analysis of all unearned income 
as differential rent is interesting in this connection. 
Rent is, of course, a social product, and its reten¬ 
tion by an individual is indefensible. The Fabians 
suggested that the Ricardian theory of rent applied 
not only to rent but to industry in general. When 
the differential advantages of superior factory sites, 
more efficient machinery, and even of individual 
ability had been allowed for, there would be little 
left of private profit and unearned income. The 
gravamen of the Fabian criticism of Capitalism was 
not that the worker was robbed of his surplus value, 
but that the community was robbed of socially- 
created differential wealth. 

This new line of Socialist criticism naturally in¬ 
fluenced Fabian policy. The community rather 
than the class being the focus, the Society’s aim 
was the capture of industry for the community, 
rather than the capture of the community by the 
revolutionary workers, and the education of the 
community as a whole rather than the energising 
of one section of it. 

As has been mentioned, many of the leading 
Fabians were intimately acquainted with the 
machinery of government. They were convinced 
that it was more profitable to utilise the existing 
machine, both national and local, rather than aim 
at its destruction in order to erect new in its place. 
Thus arose the campaign for Municipal Socialism. 
The titles of the Fabian tracts issued in 1890 and 
1891 give an idea of the importance the Fabian 
Society attached to the utilisation of the existing 
local political machinery. Out of twenty-eight 
tracts issued, fifteen deal with Municipal Socialism. 
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"‘What the Fabian Society did was to point out 
that Socialism did not necessarily mean the control 
of all industry by a central state; that to introduce 
Socialism did not necessarily require a revolution, 
because much of it could be brought about piece¬ 
meal by the votes of the local electors/’ (Pease, 
History of the Fabian Society, p. 82). 

The Fabian Society, however, did not neglect 
theoretical Socialism. The famous Fabian Essays 
were issued in 1889, and proved an immediate suc¬ 
cess. The output of literature by the Society was 
enormous. In 1890 it printed more than one-third 
of a million tracts and pamphlets. Literary activi¬ 
ties, however, were supplemented by the usual 
Socialist method of propaganda-public meetings. 
At first these were mostly confined to London, but 
in 1890, series of lectures were arranged throughout 
Lancashre and Yorkshire in Liberal Clubs, Work¬ 
ing Men’s Clubs, Co-operative Societies, or 
wherever Fabian lecturers could obtain a hearing. 
As a result several local Fabian Societies were 
formed, but these, with one or two exceptions, were 
merged in the Independent Labour Party, when it 
was formed three years later. 

The Fabian Society, unlike other Socialist 
parties, has never attempted to extend the member¬ 
ship of its organisation. Its membership, almost 
entirely concentrated in London, reached a maxi¬ 
mum of 3,300 in 1913. In 1891, the London Society, 
together with the local societies, including one in 
Bombay, totalled only 800 members. Its aim has 
been the moulding of public opinion rather than 
the formation of a political party. It realised, 
however, the need for a working-class political 
party, and assisted in the formation of the Labour 
Party, to which it is still affiliated. 
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As a method the Society adopted the policy of 
^‘permeation/' particularly of the Liberal Party. 
While the Social Democratic Federation, and later 
the Independent Labour Party, laid stress upon in¬ 
dependence and expected their members to sever 
all other political connections, the Fabian Society 
at one time rather encouraged its members to en¬ 
gage in activities within the orthodox political 
parties, in order to leaven them. There have gener¬ 
ally-been a few Fabians on the Liberal benches of 
the House of Commons. 

The famous Newcastle Programme which the 
Liberals adopted in 1891 was largely the result of 
Fabian “permeation." Bernard Shaw gives a 
characteristic account of its birth, though he omits 
any reference to the very considerable agitation 
which preceded it: — 

“The exact facts of the launching of the Newcastle Programme 
are these. Webb gave me the programme in his own hand¬ 
writing as a string of resolutions. I, being then a permeative 
Fabian on the Executive of the South St. Pancras Liberal and 
Radical Association . . . took them down to a meeting in Percy 
Hall, Percy Street, Tottenham Court Road, where the late Mr. 
Beale, then Liberal candidate and subscription milch-cow of the 
constituency (without the ghost of a chance), was to address as 
many of the ten (members) as might turn up, under the impres¬ 
sion that he was addressing a public meeting. There were 
certainly not twenty present, perhaps not ten. I asked him to 
move the resolutions. He said they looked complicated, and 
that if I would move them he would second them. I moved 
them, turning over Webb's pages by batches and not reading 
most of them. Mr. Beale seconded. Passed unanimously. That 
night they went down to the Star with the report of an admirable 
speech, which Mr. Beale was supposed to have delivered. Next 
day he found the National Liberal Club in an uproar at his 
revolutionary break-away. But he played up; buttoned his coat 
determinedly, said we live in progressive times and must move 
with them; and carried it off.**— (Pease, p. 112 .) 

The history of the Fabian Society is really the 
history of its publications. The enormous circu¬ 
lation of the Fabian Tracts has profoundly influ- 
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enced English politics. To the outbreak of the war 
in 1914 exactly one hundred and seventy-five differ¬ 
ent pamphlets had been published, dealing with 
every phase of Socialism, practical and theoretical. 
Their total circulation runs into millions. Besides 
these penny and twopenny tracts various larger 
books have been issued, the most important of 
which are the Fabian Essays, to which reference 
has already been made, and the Minority Report 
of the Poor Law Commission, which was published 
in 1909. This was the joint work of Mr. and Mrs. 
Webb. The Fabian Essays, particularly those of 
Webb and Shaw, are masterly expositions of theo¬ 
retical Socialism. The Minority Report was a still 
more masterly survey of certain social problems and 
proposals for practical remedies. In connection 
with the publication of the Minority Report, Mr. 
E. R. Pease tells an amusing tale: — 

“The Fabian Society had decided upon a cheap edition. When 
it was published ‘the Treasury Solicitor was rash enough to 
threaten us with an injunction on the ground of infringement 
of the Crown copyright, and to demand an instant withdrawal of 
our edition. But Government Departments which try con¬ 
clusions with the Fabian Society generally find the Society better 
informed than themselves, and we were able triumphantly to 
refer the Treasury Solicitor to a published declaration of his 
own employers, the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury, a 
score of years before, in which they expressly disclaimed their 
privilege of copyright monopoly so far as ordinary blue books 
were concerned, and actually encouraged the reprinting of them 
for the public advantage. And, with characteristic impudence, 
we intimated also that if the Government wished to try the issue 
it might find that the legal copyright was not in the Crown at all, 
as the actual writer of the report (which was in Mr. Sidney 
Webb’s handwriting), to whom alone the law gives copyright, 
had never ceded his copyright and was not a member of the 
Royal Commission at all.”— (Pease, 214 .) 

With the birth of the Independent Labour Party 
in 1893 the influence of the Fabian Society on 
public opinion, although in no way lessened, be- 
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came more indirect. The Independent Labour 
Party rapidly became the foremost propagandist of 
Socialism, and while it rejected the peculiar Fabian 
tactics it was largely influenced by Fabian social 
philosophy. Its own contribution to the Socialist 
movement has been the fashioning of political 
tactics rather than social philosophy. The union 
of the two influences has been fruitful, for it made 
practicable the formation of the Labour Party, 
whith is already the second largest party in the 
State. 







































CHAPTER XL 

THE INDEPENDENT LABOUR PARTY AND 
THE LABOUR PARTY. 

T he closing years of the eighties were years of 
ferment and expansion for the Labour and 
Socialist movement. The New Unionism, 
led by Johns Burns, Tom Mann and Ben Tillett, 
was vitalising the old organisations of skilled 
workers and inspiring the formation of new ones 
among the unskilled and unorganised. The pro¬ 
paganda of the Fabian Society and the Social 
Democratic Federation was beginning to affect the 
more active minds among the younger trade 
unionists and to awaken dissatisfaction with the 
orthodox liberalism which for forty years had been 
the political creed of Labour. Politically and in¬ 
dustrially the horizon was widening, old landmarks 
were crumbling, and new goals and fresh methods 
were being envisaged. The Labour movement was 
on the threshold of the agitation which a decade 
later culminated in the birth of the modern Labour 
Party. 

Hitherto the part played by trade unions in 
politics had been small . They had asked little 
more than that the Liberal Party should allow a 
few working men to run as liberal candidates. Year 
by year the Trade Union Congress had passed vague 
resolutions in favour of increased labour represen¬ 
tation, but had never attempted to give them either 
form or force. It had been content to accept the 
crumbs which fell from the Liberal table. 
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The growing influence of Socialist propaganda 
gradually awakened a dissatisfaction with this sub¬ 
servience, and the demand for independent political 
action made itself heard. To this the older leaders, 
who had been cradled in liberalism, were bitterly 
hostile, but the idea made steady progress. In 
1890 Joseph Burgess became Editor of the Work¬ 
man's Times. Burgess was at that time a member 
of the Social Democratic Federation, and under his 
editorship the paper became the organ of the left 
wing of the Labour movement. He commenced a 
vigorous agitation for Independent Labour politics. 
A few months later Robert Blatchford founded the 
Clarion, and these two papers preached the doctrine 
of Independence brilliantly and incessantly. 

The agitation had barely commenced when an 
ideal leader for the new cause appeared in the per¬ 
son of J. Keir Hardie. Hardie was born in 1856. 
He started work as a messenger boy at the age of 
seven, and when three years older became employed 
in a mine. While quite a young man his courage 
and ability brought him to the fore in Scottish 
mining disputes. In 1879 he was appointed 
organiser for the Ayrshire Miners’ Union, and in 
1886 became secretary of the Scottish Miners’ 
Federation. In 1888 a bye-election occurred in 
Mid-Lanark, and Hardie’s name was put forward to 
the local Liberal Association as a Liberal-Labour 
candidate. The Association, however, chose a 
young Welsh lawyer, and it was decided to run 
Hardie independently as a Labour candidate. The 
bitterness of the Liberal attack during the election 
- convinced him of the necessity of a Labour Party 
independent of Liberalism and a few weeks later 
he took the initiative in forming the Scottish Parlia¬ 
mentary Labour Party. At the time of the Mid- 
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Lanark bye-election Hardie was a Liberal in politics, 
although, as might be expected, he was on the 
extreme left, particularly in industrial matters. By 
the end of 1888, however, he had definitely become 
a socialist. In the general election of 1892 he stood 
as Labour candidate for West Ham, and was suc¬ 
cessful. 

Hardie was an ideal leader for the new cause. 
He was a most effective speaker, clear, concise, and 
without rhetoric. His powerful personality gave 
an immediate impression of sincerity. He was 
tenacious and incorruptible. Indeed, he was almost 
quixotic in his refusal of financial help lest his 
independence should be hampered. Until his 
death, in 1915, Hardie dominated the English 
socialist movement, and awakened an affection it 
would be difficult to parallel. 

At the Trade Union Congress of 1891, when the 
usual pious resolution in favour of labour represen¬ 
tation was submitted, Hardie moved two amend¬ 
ments, one demanding that a fund be raised by the 
Trade Unions and put at the disposal of the Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee for election purposes, the other 
voicing the demand for independence. Both were 
defeated, the former receiving only eleven votes. 
The following year brought somewhat greater 
success, and Hardie’s amendment, instructing the 
Parliamentary Committee to prepare a scheme for 
raising a political fund, was carried. This scheme, 
which proposed.an optional levy of 5/- per hundred 
members, was issued in March, 1893, but nothing 
resulted. 

The object of Hardie’s proposals to the Trade 
Union Congress was a political party with trade 
unions as units. But seven years of vigorous agita¬ 
tion was still necessary before this could be accom- 
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plished. Meanwhile attempts were being made to 
form a party upon the entirely diflEerent basis of 
individual membership. In all parts of the country 
small local groups were springing up, generally 
known as Independent Labour Parties or Labour 
Leagues. Their object was to run candidates in 
local and parliamentary elections. Throughout 
1892 the formation of a national party was can¬ 
vassed unceasingly, and finally in the autumn a 
small committee took in hand arrangements for 
calling a conference, which was eventually held on 
January 15th and 16th, 1893, in Bradford. At the 
conference there were ninety-four delegates from 
Labour Leagues and Independent Labour Parties, 
twelve from the Fabian Society, five from the S.D.F. 
and nearly a dozen from trade union branches, 
trades councils, socialist societies and similar 
organisations. The S.D.F. and Fabian Society 
delegates made it clear that they came only with a 
watching brief. 

Among the delegates present were Bernard Shaw, 
Ben Tillett, Ben Turner and Mrs. Bruce Glasier, 
then Miss Conway. Keir Hardie was in the chair. 

The outcome of the conference was the federation 
of the majority of the organisations represented into 
a national organisation under the name of the 
Independent Labour Party, or as it is generally 
called, the I.L.P. 

A careful reading of the report of the Conference 
shows clearly that its aim was very different from 
what has actually resulted. The name chosen for 
the new party gives the key to the intentions of its 
founders. An amendment suggesting the name of 
Socialist Labour Party was defeated on the grounds 
that it might tend to exclude non-socialists. The 
I.L.P. was formed to become a great working class 
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party, such as the Labour Party is now. Instead it 
has remained a comparatively small but extremely 
active body of convinced Socialists, which for thirty 
years has been largely responsible for the propa¬ 
ganda of socialism in Great Britain. The reasons 
for this miscarriage of intention are not difficult to 
discover. The first undoubtedly is that the founders 
of the I.L.P. were at the time attempting the 
impossible. There was no sufficiently large body 
of conscious Labour opinion to allow any large 
political organisation to be built upon individual 
membership. A party organised on this basis must 
necessarily remain much smaller than a party built 
up of trade unions where members with passive con¬ 
sent are affiliated in blocks of hundreds of thousands 
at a time. 

Throughout the agitation for independent labour 
politics the Socialists had provided the initiative and 
inspiration. Practically all the delegates to the 
Bradford Conference were socialists, as were the 
leading spirits in the local Labour Parties and 
Labour Leagues, which now became branches of the 
new party. There was no great influx of new 
members, and it was not long before the I.L.P. 
became a propagandist party preaching socialism 
and accepting only avowed socialists as members.* 

* It is true that the I.L.P. adopted Socialism at its first con¬ 
ference as its object, but so did the Trade Union Congress in 
1895 , and so also has the present Labour Party. The constitu¬ 
tional declaration of a party’s ultimate aims is not so important 
in the formation of its character as the primary and immediate 
interests of its members. Had the I.L.P. attracted great masses 
of members, such as are affiliated to the Trade Union Con¬ 
gress or the Labour Party, socialism would in practice have 
become a pious expression of opinion of little immediate con¬ 
sequence in comparison with immediate reforms and practicable 
legislation. Remaining small it concentrated upon the oreach- 
ing of socialism. 
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Thus the I.L.P. was not formed as a result of any 
dissatisfaction with either of the other socialist 
parties. It became a socialist party by force of cir¬ 
cumstances, which moulded it to meet the needs 
of British socialism in a way which neither the 
Fabian Society nor the S.D.F. could ever do. 

The difference between the I.L.P. and the S.D.F. 
was primarily psychological. In the early days the 
parties were extremely small, and received the 
stamp of the personalities which dominated them. 
The calvinistic dogmatism of the leaders of the 
S.D.F. was entirely foreign to the characters of 
Hardie, Glasier, Snowden and MacDonald, and 
this differentiation, incomplete at first, grew rapidly 
more pronounced as the I.L.P. found its feet. The 
bitter sectarianism, which kept the S.D.F. small and 
impotent, and which repelled all save the peculiar 
type of mind to which it appealed, gave the I.L.P. 
a free field, and its wider and more human appeal 
resulted in a steady growth of membership. The 
S.D.F. was at first somewhat hostile and contemptu¬ 
ous, but later sought to bring about an amalgama¬ 
tion between the two parties. 

The form of organisation adopted by the I.L.P. 
consists of groups of supporters in all parts of the 
country. Some of these groups, or branches as 
they are called, have as many as two thousand mem¬ 
bers; others have less than a dozen. When the 
pfarty was first formed there were about a hundred 
of these branches. To-day there are well over one 
thousand. The governing body of the party is the 
Annual Conference. The work of the branches 
consists in holding regular propaganda meetings, in 
the distribution of literature and the fighting of 
local and parliamentary elections. 
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The I.L.P. has never accepted the economic 
system of Marx. It would be incorrect to say that 
it has rejected Marxism. It has rather ignored it. 
Marx’s Kapital is quite unreadable to any save the 
serious and determined student, and as the litera¬ 
ture and periodicals of the party have been mainly 
written by such non-Marxian socialists as Mac¬ 
Donald, Snowden, Glasier and Hardie, Marx’s 
system is practically unknown in the English social¬ 
ist movement. The economic teaching of the I.L.P. 
is largely that of the Fabian Society, and the ‘'class 
consciousness” of Labour is deeply modified by 
what MacDonald has called “community conscious¬ 
ness.” Its socialism is humanistic rather than 
economic, and its contribution to the socialist move¬ 
ment lies in method rather than in doctrine. 

The Labour Party. 

The origqial aim of the founders of the I.L.P. 
was, as we have seen, a working class political party, 
and although circumstances prevented the I.L.P. 
itself playing the destined part and turned it into a 
small compact propagandist organisation, the 
original aim was not forgotten The need of a 
Labour Party independent of liberalism was the 
burden of much of the early propaganda. Many 
members of the I.L.P. were active trade unionists, 
and the intellectual appeal of its teaching was 
strongest to the type of man who developed into a 
trade union secretary and organiser. Thus the 
influence of the I.L.P. upon the Trade Union move¬ 
ment was far greater than its meagre membership 
warranted. 

Year by year at the Trade Union Congress the 
resolutions in favour of a Labour Party and a 
parliamentary fund were moved and defeated. But 
at last the work of the I.L.P. bore fruit and in 1899 
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the following resolution was passed :—‘‘That this 
Congress. . . . hereby instructs the Parliamentary 
Committee to invite the co-operation of all Co¬ 
operative, Socialist, Trade Union and other work¬ 
ing class organisations to jointly co-operate on lines 
mutually agreed upon in convening a special Con¬ 
gress of representatives from such of the above- 
named organisations as may be willing to take part 
to devise ways and means for the securing of an 
increased number of Labour members in the next 
Parliament.’’ As a result delegates from the Con¬ 
gress, the I.L.P., the S.D.F., and the Fabian 
Society were appointed, and the work of drafting a 
constitution for the new party was put in the hands 
of J. Ramsay MacDonald. 

Ramsay MacDonald was born at Lossiemouth on 
the north-east coast of Scotland in the year 1866. 
On leaving school he went to work in the fields, but 
his schoolmaster, impressed with his unusual abili¬ 
ties, brought him back as a pupil teacher. He was 
an omnivorous reader, but particularly interested in 
science, an interest which markedly affected his later 
writings on Socialism. When a youth he went to 
London, where his first situation was as an invoice 
clerk at 12/6 per week. Despite the long hours at 
the desk he spent every free minute in study. In 
1888 he became private secretary to Thos. Lough, 
afterwards Liberal M.P. for Islington. Four years 
later he threw up this position for journalism. 
When Hardie was fighting the Mid-Lanark bye- 
election MacDonald, who was then also a Liberal, 
wrote to him as secretary of the Scottish Home Rule 
Association to wish him success. This was the first 
contact of the two men who were to become, the 
one the pioneer and prophet of the Labour Party, 
the other its organising genius. 
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In 1894, MacDonald lost faith in Liberalism and 
joined the I.L.P. He soon became one of the 
acknowledged leaders of the party, and one of the 
most important figures in the International Socialist 
Movement. In 1895 he stood as Labour candidate 
for Southampton, and again in 1900 at Leicester. 
In 1906 he was elected for the latter constituency. 
In 1910 he became leader of the Labour Party. 

MacDonald is the unchallenged leader of the 
British Labour movement. He is one of its greatest 
debaters, and few if any can equal his ability for 
continuous work. Although an abstract political 
thinker of no mean order, he is, in his Parliament¬ 
ary work intensely practical. His readiness to take 
advantage of limited possibilities has made him the 
bete noire of the Communists and doctrinaires. 

He has written a number of books, the most 
important of which are “Socialism and Society,"' a 
study of social evolution from the biological point 
of view, and “Socialism and Government,” an 
examination of political forms and methods. 

It was eminently fitting that the work of drafting 
the constitution of what was to become the Labour 
Party should be placed in the hands of the man 
who became the first Labour Prime Minister. 

When MacDonald had completed his draft of the 
constitution the delegates of the various societies 
met to consider it in the Memorial Hall, London, 
on February 29th, 1900. The outcome of the con¬ 
ference was the Labour Party, or as it was at first 
called the Labour Representation Committee. 
Affiliation to the L.R.C. was open to all trade 
unions, socialist organisations and co-operative 
societies, on payment of affiliation fees of 10/- per 
1,000 members. The co-operative movement stood 
aloof, but the I.L.P., S.D.F. and Fabian Society 
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and a number of trade unions joined immediately. 
The S.D.F., however, soon retired from member¬ 
ship. The total membership of the L.R.C. at the 
time of the general election of 1900 was 312,000, 
and its first year’s income was the ridiculously small 
sum of £243 13s. 4d. But the number of affiliated 
unions grew steadily. The TafI Vale decision of 
1900, which made trade union funds liable for 
damages in case of a strike, was a factor of extreme 
importance. It drove the unions into politics, and 
into the L.R.C. against the liberal prejudices of the 
older leaders, and by 1906 the only important trade 
unaffiliated was mining, which, however, came into 
line in 1909. 

In 1906 the L.R.C. changed its name and became 
the Labour Party. 

The position of the I.L.P. inside the Labour Party 
is peculiar. Its membership amounts to less than 
one per cent, of the larger body, but it is responsible 
for the major portion of the propagandist activities 
of the whole Labour movement. A remark¬ 
ably large proportion of the leaders of the Labour 
Party have graduated from the I.L.P., and the com¬ 
position of the first Labour Government is instruc¬ 
tive in this respect. Six members of the Cabinet 
were members of the I.L.P., including the Prime 
Minister and the Chancellor of the Exchequer. In 
the Government twenty-six out of sixty were mem¬ 
bers of the I.L.P. The I.L.P. is the socialist leaven 
within the labour movement. 

The history of the I.L.P. is largely a record of 
unremitting propaganda work at the street corner, 
carried on by voluntary effort under every kind of 
difficulty. Progress has been fairly steady, mem¬ 
bership has generally increased year by year, and 
where there has been a temporary but soon 
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recovered setback, it has been due either to trade 
depression and the falling away of members unable 
to pay the monthly contribution, or to some inter¬ 
nal friction which has caused a rift within the party. 

The internal dissensions, which have occasionally 
appeared, apparently from unconnected causes, 
have been in reality the old and difficult problem of 
principle and practice. It is far easier to maintain 
principles, political or otherwise, clear-cut and un¬ 
compromised if they have never to be put into 
practice. The difficulties of applying perfect prin¬ 
ciples to an imperfect world will always maintain 
the supply of psychological hermits, and the socialist 
movement has had its fair share. The problem of 
applying principles piecemeal has continually faced 
the whole socialist movement, not merely the 
I.L.P., and Proteus-like has appeared in many 
guises. ^ 

In the early years of the party’s existence, what 
was known as the "‘Fourth Clause” was continually 
debated. The fourth clause in the constitution of the 
Manchester I.L.P. prohibited co-operation with any 
body not avowedly socialist. Had this become the 
national policy it would have largely prevented the 
great work of the I.L.P., the awakening of the trade 
unions to political consciousness and the formation 
and vitalising of the Labour Party. When this was 
accomplished the Fourth Clause controversy came 
to an end, but from time to time a small section of 
purists has ineffectively demanded secession from 
the Labour Party. 

During the first ten years of its life, before the 
I.L.P. had definitely formed its tradition the leaders 
were constantly compelled to fight to maintain the 
particular I.L.P. characteristics, and twice in the 
past fifteen years the problem has arisen in an acute 
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form. The appearance of the Parliamentary 
Labour Party in 1906 brought an influx of members 
to the I.L.P. and the party grew too rapidly to 
assimilate them. When the limited achievements 
of twenty-nine labour members in a parliament of 
670 were looked at through the sanguine eyes of 
the new converts to socialism the millennium 
seemed very far away. The little group of labour 
M.P.'s failed to justify the optimistic expectations 
their advent had awakened. In 1907 Victor Grayson 
was elected as a Socialist* in the Colne Valley bye- 
election. He was a first-class stump orator and 
utterly irresponsible. His oratory, irresponsibility 
and a scene in the House of Commons, in which he 
defied the Speaker’s ruling, made him a hero with 
a certain section of the party. The parliamentary 
tactics of the labour members seemed tame in com¬ 
parison, and a demand arose for secession from the 
Labour Party, and for a vigorous ‘‘clean socialist” 
policy. For several years the controversy raged 
with great bitterness, and at the Edinburgh Confer¬ 
ence Hardie, MacDonald, Snowden and Glasier 
resigned from the National Council for a time as 
a result of a vote on the attitude of the Council 
towards Grayson. Soon afterwards Grayson led a 
seceding minority into union with the Social Demo¬ 
cratic Party to form the British Socialist Party. 
This secession purged the I.L.P. of the majority of 
its malcontents, and the party rapidly settled down 
to its usual work. 

The old trouble arose again after the war, this 
time as a repercussion of the Bolshevik Revolution. 
Influenced by Russian events many socialists were 
actively preaching the futility of parliamentary 

* He refused to run under the Labour title which all I.L.P. 
candidates must adopt. 
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methods and the necessity of armed revolution. 
Communist literature circulated widely in the 
I.L.P., and produced some little effect. The matter 
was threshed out in the two annual conferences of 
1920 and 1921, and the Communist sympathisers 
within the party, completed routed, withdrew in 
discomfiture. 

These various dissensions, apparently so different 
in origin but in reality merely the recurring clash 
of two incompatible temperaments, will doubtless 
appear in the future under new guises. They will 
interfere temporarily with the work of the party, as 
they have done in the past. But they are not 
entirely evil, for they raise the whole question of 
socialist policy, and compel members, old and new, 
to reach down to fundamentals, and to review poli¬ 
tical principles in the light of political facts. 

During the war the I.L.P. took a very definite 
pacifist attitude. Its members showed remarkable 
unity, and while the socialist parties of almost every 
other country were either split into hostile sections, 
or supported en bloc their respective governments, 
the I.L.P. remained steadfast in its continuous 
demands for peace. After the Armistice it intensi¬ 
fied its already vigorous agitation in favour of just 
and reasonable terms and in opposition to the ideas 
which were ultimately embodied in the unhappy 
Treaty of Versailles. 

The I.L.P. grew very greatly in membership in 
the years immediately following the war, partly due 
to the fact that Labour support in the country 
generally developed and partly to the reaction 
against war psychology which naturally expressed 
itself in support of the largest and most active anti¬ 
militarist party in the country. Moverover, many 
of the members, who had left the party during the 
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war or who had become dissociated from it by 
reason of overseas service, rejoined. 

A little later, however, the I.L.P. experienced 
a temporary setback. The decision of the Labour 
Party to form local branches* with the object of 
enrolling individual members and the increased 
propagandist activity which resulted brought a new 
competitor into the field. And as the Labour Party 
had adopted a socialist constitution in 1918, the 
question arose as to whether the I.L.P. could use¬ 
fully continue or whether its main work had been 
accomplished. In this atmosphere of uncertainty 
membership began to fall, and at the Nottingham 
Conference in 1922 a special session was devoted to 
the consideration of the future of the party. 

At this conference Mr. Clifford Allen was elected 
treasurer and in the following year he became chair¬ 
man. His energy and initiative had an immediate 
result. A large sum of money was raised and the 
Head Office administration completely overhauled 
and developed. The Labour Leader, which for 
thirty years had been the official organ of the party, 
was reorganised and appeared as the New Leader. 
Under the able editorship of H. N. Brailsford, it 
made rapid headway; its circulation trebled and it 
soon became recognised as one of the leading 
socialist weeklies in Europe. 

The activities of the party were stimulated in 
every direction. Towards the end of 1922 the work 
of General Secretary, which for many years had 
been carried out by Mr. F. Johnson, was split in 
two and Mr. A. F. Brockway was appointed organ¬ 
ising secretary. The following three years were a 
period of unparalleled expansion and activity. 

*P’-ftviousIy the Labour Party had been composed of affiliated 
Societies only. 
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The most important addition to the activities of 
the party of recent years has been the appointment 
of a number of commissions for the investigation of 
various problems in practical politics and the pub¬ 
lication of reports of a constructive nature. Of 
these the report on ‘"A Socialist Policy for Agricul¬ 
ture'" is perhaps the most striking. 
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The section of the post-war Socialist movement, 
which has attracted most attention is undoubtedly 
the Communist Party The persistent advertise¬ 
ment it has received in the Press and from the Con¬ 
servative Party, who have found it a useful bogey, 
has given it a prominence out of all proportion to 
its real strength and importance, and at the same 
time has undoubtedly aided its growth. 

The Party was formed in 1921 by the fusion of the 
bulk of the branches of the British Socialist Party 
with one or two small and insignificant groups bear¬ 
ing such grandiloquent names as the Socialist 
Labour Party and the Socialist Party of Great 
Britaim 

It is impossible to make any estimate of the size 
of the Communist Party as reliable figures are not 
obtainable. Moreover, the name Communist is 
used very loosely to include that fluctuating body 
of opinion which might more accurately be 
described as the ‘‘left wing’" of the Labour move¬ 
ment. 

The actual membership of the Communist Party 
must be comparatively small, but it is very active. 
Passive membership is not tolerated and obedience 
to the central authority is essential. Members are 
expected where possible to obtain official positions 
in Trade Union branches and local Labour Parties. 
This is by no means difficult, for there is no great 
competition for local secretaryships, and as a result 
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the apparent hold of Communism on the Labour 
movement is greatly magnified. 

It is a mistake to regard Communism as some¬ 
thing new in the English Socialist movement. In 
most movements, religious as well as political, we 
find on the extreme fringe a particular type of mind, 
bitter, narrow and suspicious, conceiving itself to 
be the vehicle of absolute truth and given to heresy 
hunting and the detection of traitors. Such a group 
has always been present in the Socialist movement, 
sometimes as a distinct party, sometimes as an un¬ 
organised section of a larger group, diflerentiated 
from it mainly by temperament. 

The events of the past few years have been very 
favourable to this extreme section. The Russian 
Revolution gave it a seemingly practical lead, and 
provided it with a pattern; the Press and the Con¬ 
servative Party gave it advertisement, and the long 
period of industrial depression and widespread 
unemployment, with their natural concomitant of 
discontent and bitterness, has obtained for it a 
hearing far more sympathetic than usual. Thus 
what for a generation past had been but a negligible 
irritant to the Labour movement has for the time 
being become a hindrance. 

In the teachings of the Communist Party there 
is little or nothing new. They follow very closely 
those of the extremists before the war. We find 
the same scepticism as to the possibility of peaceful 
change and the value of parliamentary action. 
Events in Russia have lead to a more definite 
emphasis of the inevitability of armed revolution 
and have popularised the somewhat meaningless 
phrase “Dictatorship of the Proletariat."’ But the 
bulk of Communist propaganda is very little differ¬ 
ent from extremist propaganda before the war, and 
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consists largely of criticism of the Labour Party and 
of individual Labour leaders. 

At the Liverpool Congress of the Labour Party, 
in 1924, the Communist application for affiliation 
was rejected by a majority of nearly three million 
votes. This is not surprising, for an organisation 
believing in revolution would be entirely out of 
place in a parliamentary and evolutionary party. 
Moreover, the Communist objective inside the 
Labour Party is avowedly disruptive. 

There are signs that the influence of the Com¬ 
munist Party on the left wing of the Labour move¬ 
ment is waning here as it has done in Germany. 
It is improbable that it will leave any permanent 
mark upon English political life, for it has evolved 
nothing new either in tactics or doctrine. It may 
be expected to sink back into the insignificance 
from which it was raised by the group of cir¬ 
cumstances already mentioned. 
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